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TORY ERRORS AND LIBERAL PERILS. 


Dvurine the last five years of the Beaconsfield Administration, 
the prominent political topics were, on the one hand, foreign 
policy, and on the other, the government of Ireland. The 
Eastern Question was foremost in the councils of the State 
and in the minds of the people from 1875 to 1879; and its 
interest had no sooner partially subsided than the management 
of Irish affairs became a burning question. It is now pretty 
generally admitted that the policy facetiously termed “‘ Jingo,” 
taken at its best, was a pretentious failure ; and the sudden 
bouleversement of the general election deprived the Tories of 
the opportunity of making a similar mess of their Irish 
Administration. We purpose to offer a few observations on 
both of these topics; and the fact that our reflections were for 
the most part formulated and recorded during the incumbency 
of the Tories in office, if it somewhat detracts from the literary 
value of what we have to say, may be taken as adding in some 
degree to its political weight. 

We have characterised the “ Jingo policy ” as a pretentious 
failure. But in saying this, we by no means intend to impute 
unmixed blame to the authors of the policy thus described. 
The main ends proposed to themselves by Lord Beaconsfield 
and Lord Salisbury we hold to have been on the whole really 
desirable ends. The error they committed seems to us to have 
been mainly a mistake regarding the machinery they had to 
use and the motive power they had at their command. The 
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apparent powerlessness of British Cabinets to carry out any 
preconceived scheme of foreign policy has always been a 
characteristic of British politics, and is no doubt, closely con- 
nected with the popular character of the Constitution. Free 
governments cannot, by the nature of their formation, adapt 
themselves as readily as despotisms to the framing and carrying 
out of preconceived plans of action. The publicity inseparable 
from free institutions would be an insuperable obstacle, even if 
there were no other. But, in truth, the whole spirit of free 
constitutions is incompatible with the motives and springs of 
action which as a general rule determine what is called a 
vigorous foreign policy. The position of Britain is in this 
respect almost unique. The spirit of our domestic institutions 
is in almost all points thoroughly democratic, and yet the 
circumstances of our history have placed us in the same 
position as though we had been all along under a despotism. 
The British nation is, in fact, a democracy which by the force 
of historical accidents has become the governing body of an 
Empire. And thus it comes about that, while our domestic 
institutions all tend to bring us into the line of free and 
isolated states, our Imperial position brings us into contact 
with states whose characteristics are the very opposite of our 
own. In dealing with a state like Russia, for instance, we 
are placed at the gravest disadvantage by being unable, so to 
speak, to fight her with her own weapons. Not that we need 
covet the power of so doing for its own sake—for if the 
alternative lay between forfeiting our domestic liberties and 
abdicating our Empire, no one can doubt what our decision 
ought to be. But there need be no question of anything like 
this. Even if it could be shown that no improvement of our 
existing institutions in this respect is practicable, still it could 
be plausibly argued that we are not so very badly off even 
now. Our irresolute attitude in 1853 resulted in our being 
forced into the Crimean War. True, but the result of the war 
was a complete restoration of British prestige, and a settle- 
ment of the Eastern question which, though incomplete, 
endured for nearly twenty years, and was only at last dis- 
turbed owing to the downfall of France in 1871. Again in 
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that year our palpable disinclination for war issued in a 
flagrant breach of treaty on the part of the Russian autocrat, 
and the impunity of that crime was the cause of all the recent 
troubles in Europe, and was partly the cause of the Afghan 
war. That war itself was in a great measure brought about 
by irresolute policy in Indian administration. But while 
regretting what has occurred, we cannot fail to see that if 
Britain had made up her mind she could have intervened with 
effect at any stage of the war or its antecedent negotiations ; 
and that even at the end of the Turkish war, we could still 
have forced the Czar, if we so willed, to forego all that he 
gained at San Stefano and at Berlin. It is matter for little 
boasting that we have chastised the petulant Afghan, and 
overthrown and set up two Ameers. But, though Britain may 
be slow in striking, she always strikes hard ; and a Power that 
is known to act thus is not at the mercy of Foreign Office 
weakness. Still it is very humiliating when a statesman in a 
great position, like the Karl of Derby, could say that he was 
“‘ waiting for orders from the people” before he would act. It 
is true the Foreign Secretary’s powers, like those of the whole 
Cabinet, are entrusted to him by the nation; but Lord Derby 
should have known that his commission empowered him to act 
without waiting for detailed orders such as he seemed to have 
expected. The British democracy has not hitherto shown itself 
distrustful of the officials who hold its delegation. But there 
is no very useful lesson to be found in commenting on the 
shortcomings of a nobleman who, with all his solid abilities, 
was most manifestly out of place as Foreign Secretary in a 
great crisis and among uncongenial colleagues. After all, 
the dissensions in the Cabinet were only a reflection of the 
irresolute condition of the national will, and it is to the credit 
of the Earl of Beaconsfield that he at least was willing to 
accept the responsibility of leading, whatever we may think 
of the direction in which he wanted to lead. But in spite of 
all this there is a point of ew from which Lord Derby’s 
unhappy phrase conveys a profound truth. No Ministry can 
have a strong policy in any matter unless it is assured of 
popular support. And popular support can only be enlisted in 
1—2 
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favour of a policy in which the people sympathise. We do not 
mean by this that foreign policy is to be directed by plebis- 
cites or by pothouse caucuses. But the course of the Eastern 
question has shown how a one-sided popular cry can be made 
to hamper even a powerful Ministry. And the remedy for 
this state of things is to be found in making it impossible to 
get up one-sided popular cries. It is absolutely certain, for 
instance, that if Mr. Gladstone could have given effect to his 
views on the Eastern question otherwise than by addressing 
public meetings he would have done so. The vulgar accusation 
of stumping the country for the purpose of regaining office 
was only not libellous because it was contemptible. The whole 
course of English political incidents which preceded and 
accompanied the war proved clearly that an effort ought to be 
made to take foreign policy out of the purview of party 
struggles and to make the views and opinions of leaders on 
both sides effective in council without driving the Opposition 
into apparently adopting the devices of faction. 

That the shortcomings in our foreign policy were very largely 
due to a sort of paralysis of the national will is a proposition 


“which we fancy few politicians, Liberal or Conservative, will 


greatly care to deny. There are many Liberals who would 
be found to boast that acting under the guidance of a great 
leader they prevented a war in defence of an oppressive and 
barbarous power. Nearly all Conservatives will try to throw 
upon the Liberal party the blame of having hampered the 
champions of the Empire in its legitimate defence against an 
adversary at once treacherous and violent. Even the cross 
divisions of party showed how hard it was for people to make 
up their minds about the right and expedient course. There 
were not a few Conservatives who hated the Turks, and 
desired, if not a victory for the Russians, at any rate the 
success of the nationalities whose cause the Russians had 
espoused. There were a great many Liberals who, while 
they asserted that the Turks were barbarians, admitted that 
the Russians were little better; and, while they desired the 
emancipation of the Christian races, at the same time held 
that the conservation of the British Empire was of more 
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value to the human race than the institution of a dozen 
‘‘autonomous” Bulgarias. But the Russiamsing Tories were 
men of a very different stamp from the Imperial Liberals. 
The former were mere sentimentalists, utterly weak, and worth- 
less because weak. The latter were thoughtful and earnest 
men, the very cream of the true Liberal party. The type of 
the Imperial Liberal is Mr. Grant Duff; the type of the 
Russianising Tory we would rather not name. It is easy to 
see how a popular cry could be set going in such a discordant 
state of parties ; and those who remember the history of the last 
five years will recall to mind with what reluctance and caution 
the great Liberal leader put himself at the head of the popular 
movement. It has been the fashion to denounce his proceedings 
as factious, but nothing can be farther from the truth. He 
disapproved, sincerely and genuinely, of the course taken by 
the Cabinet, and he had no means of giving any effect to his 
sentiments save by invoking popular feeling against the minis- 
terial policy. Now, this was a very effective as well as a very 
constitutional procedure, if only the subject in dispute had 
been domestic politics. As a rule, in domestic politics one 
party wants one definite thing, and the other wants the con- 
trary. Liberals want to disestablish a Church, to abolish a 
purchase system, to enlarge a franchise, and to get rid of a 
tax. Conservatives want to let things alone. But in foreign 
politics all other considerations must be subordinated to this 
one—how is the Empire to be defended against aggression 
direct or indirect ? The Ministry affirmed that Russian inter- 
vention in Turkey meant a menace to India. The Opposition 
denied this. The question had to be brought to an issue, 
and there was no means of doing this save by an appeal to 
Parliament while Parliament was sitting, or an appeal to the 
popular judgment when Parliament was in its vacation. Now, 
hardly anyone will deny that a public meeting is an unfit 
tribunal to try a question of this nature. But it may be 
asserted with no less truth that so is Parliament. Let any 
one think what are the elements of which the two Houses 
are composed, and he will see that they constitute no fit 
deliberative body for such questions as have had to be debated 
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in them for some years past. Indeed, the House of Commons 
may be said to have admitted this, for the favourite taunt of 
party against party during the sessions of 1876 to 1878 was, 
that while Liberals loved debates without divisions, Tories 
could only endure divisions without debates. The will of the 
House was divorced from its intellect, and this was avowed by 
those who represented the intellect, and gloried in by those 
who represented the will. Nor are the Lords very much better. 
But though we affirm that the Houses are an unsuitable kind 
of body for deliberating on foreign policy, we are by no means 
advocating the suppression of Parliament as the organ of the 
national will. Parliament must be supreme ;. but it does not 
follow that Parliament must be always deliberating even about 
principles, much less about details. Just as the constituencies 
must be appealed to when any vital question is at stake, yet 
need not be continually consulted when once they have given a 
definite answer, in like manner Parliament itself needs, as it were, 
a representation within the representative body, whose counsels 
may lighten the work of the moreclumsy machine. At present 
this work is done by the Cabinet, and, as we have already 
said, the work is well enough done when it only consists in 
carrying out some operation which is admittedly within the 
scope of purely party politics. But a different machinery is 
wanted when the end is one upon which all parties are 
necessarily agreed, and where the difference of parties is 
merely about means. Not to waste too much time in pre- 
liminary disquisition, we think a new machinery for the work- 
ing of foreign policy is wanted ; and the machinery, we believe, 
can be found in the Privy Council. To illustrate what we 
mean. Mr. Gladstone and Lord Beaconsfield were placed, as 
things actually stood, in a situation where each was in a 
manner bound to discredit the other, and where the man in 
opposition was forced, if he would give any effect to his own 
views, to try to turn out the man in office, or at least to 
hamper his policy. But suppose that the two men had been 
brought face to face, and that Lord Beaconsfield had been 
able to say to Mr. Gladstone, without any audience to applaud 
the one or cry down the other, “‘ What would you do if you 
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were in my place?” It may be confidently asserted that if 
such a consultation could be brought about more than half the 
party complications in foreign policy would be made impos- 
sible. And for such a consultation the Privy Council affords 
a simple and adequate machinery. Of course we do not 
suggest the assembling of the whole miscellaneous and hetero- 
genous assembly so called; but Committees of the Privy 
Council are bodies known to the Constitution, and the very 
Cabinet itself is one of them, though an essentially partisan 
one. Let us, then, suppose that a Committee of the Privy 
Council were constituted expressly for the management of 
Foreign policy. Let it consist of the Premier and Foreign 
Secretary for the time being, and of all persons who had at 
any time held the post of First Lord of the Treasury or of 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Such a committee 
need hardly ever be more numerous (it may be said in passing) 
than an ordinary Cabinet, nor need it in any way interfere 
with the functions of the Cabinet as at present constituted. 
The functions of the new committee would be simply consulta- 
tive. The Premier and Foreign Secretary would be bound to 
listen to their advice, but they would not be bound to act on 
it. A Council of this kind would have all the deliberative ad- 
vantages at once of a Parliament and of a Cabinet. 

Mr. Mill, in his work on Representative Government, has 
described how the Council of the Governor-General of India 
acts in controlling and informing the Viceroy. He is not 
bound by their resolutions, but he is bound to take notice of 
the advice they tender, and that advice is placed on record, 
and may be ultimately made public. If the Viceroy defers to 
his counsellors, his political responsibility remains where it 
was, but his moral responsibility is shared by all his advisers. 
If he overrules them, as he may do, the moral as well as the 
political responsibility rests on him, and the others have 
liberated their consciences. Such are the relations we should 
like to see between Premier and Foreign Secretary on the one 
hand, and a Committee of the Privy Council on the other. It 
is certain that if during the year 1876, let us say, Lord 
Beaconsfield, Lord Salisbury, Lord Derby, Lord Granville, 
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and Mr. Gladstone could have been got into a room together, 
two of them would have had to hear reason, and one of them 
would have been freed from a very strong motive for appeal- 
ing to popular passion either in the Commons or in the 
country. Had such a Council been in existence then, we do 
not say we should have heard nothing of the Bulgarian 
Atrocity meetings, but we do say they would have lacked 
the support of the great Liberal leader. The policy of the 
Beaconsfield Cabinet would probably have been modified ; but 
Europe would not have had the spectacle of a division of the 
British nation into two almost evenly-balanced parties. It 
may be thought that we are attributing too much to the per- 
sonal influence of Mr. Gladstone, and perhaps that we are 
expecting too much from the sense of responsibility in those 
who would thus be called on to advise the Queen in her 
foreign relations. No doubt, this may be true; but we think 
we could show that it is otherwise. However, even if the 
objection were a valid one, all that could be said is that the 
change would be no improvement. Worse off than we are we 
could hardly be, seeing that it is now in the power of any 
popular statesman to divide the nation, and render her of all 
but no weight in the councils of Europe. 

We are assuming in these speculations that there is a funda- 
mental difference between home and foreign politics, not in their 
own nature alone, but in the view that will be taken of them by 
the people generally. The average English elector knows, or 
thinks that he knows, where the shoe pinches him in home 
affairs. If he calls himself a Liberal and votes for a Liberal 
candidate, it is because he hopes to get rid of a tax or to carry 
what he considers an improvement. If he votes Tory, it is 
because he would fain defend a “ harassed interest,” or 
because he has a sneaking regard for Beer or the Bible. But 
in foreign affairs every average elector is, and knows that he 
is, at the mercy of some leader or other; and if an orator of 
the first rank, like Mr. Gladstone, comes to him with an 
appeal about something he knows he does not understand, 
the most persuasive speaker must carry the point. We do 
not believe that Mr. Gladstone meant his Bulgarian speeches 
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to be bids for office; but if he had so meant them he could not 
have made more effective bids. He shook the power of the 
Tories, not by appeals to political reason or knowledge, but by 
appeals to human sympathy. We are far from saying that he 
was wrong in doing this, circumstanced as he was; but we do 
think that he at least ran the risk of misleading the people, 
and that he would have avoided this risk if he had been in 
such direct communication with the Executive Government as 
the scheme above sketched would have opened to him. 

This then is at once the indictment and the defence of the 
“Jingo” policy. The machinery of our Foreign Office is 
defective, because it is the Foreign Office of a Monarchy 
which is set to do the will of a Democracy. And here it may 
be permitted to us to express a regret that there is no word in 
modern English exactly equivalent to rodire‘a, as that word 
is used by Aristotle. ‘ Democracy,” as now used, is too 
ambiguous for precise political thought. It does not mean 
Snpoxparia, yet it is apt to raise all the dyslogistic associa- 
tions that Greek phrase connotes. We would be understood 
to say here, what doubtless Lord Derby meant, that Demos 
(in the good sense) is really the Sovereign of Britain; and 
that the Foreign Office of King Demos is a very different 
thing from the Foreign Office of Czar Nicholas or Alexander, 
or that of Napoléon Hmpereur, or even that of George III., 
D. G. Britt. Reg. F. D. Yet the latter is the machine where- 
with Lord Beaconsfield had to work; and his error consisted 
in a failure to see that the machine of George III. would not 
suit the Demos that governs while Victoria reigns. It is strange 
to have to charge Benjamin Disraeli with want of political 
resource and originality ; yet it seems certain that for want of 
some such device, he paralysed his own foreign policy, caused 
his ‘‘ Peace with Honour” to be an empty boast, and finally 
shipwrecked his administration. 

As we have already hinted, that shipwreck took place before 
the man at the wheel had time to run the ship upon the Irish 
shoals. But he had already given a pretty good inkling of the 
course he was steering. It is no new stroke of Disraelite 
policy to take the wind out of a rival’s sail by doing something 
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big when the rival is expected to do something small in the 
same direction. That the Beaconsfield Cabinet was coquetting 
with the Irish Irreconcilable party is proved by the course they 
took in the matter of Lord Cairns’ “ Royal University ” Act ; 
to say nothing of the Sunday closing and other similar move- 
ments in Irish affairs. But the true motive and method of the 
Trish Irreconcilables and Obstructives has only of late begun 
to be guessed at; for, beyond doubt, it is not yet fully under- 
stood. Up to April, 1879, it was generally supposed that the 
party lately led by Mr. Butt, and subsequently by Mr. Shaw, 
was working merely for the usual parliamentary ends, and by 
the usual parliamentary tactics. Mr. Butt, before his death, 
had avowed that he was willing to acquiesce in the legislation 
of the United Parliament, provided he could induce them to 
carry certain measures he had at heart. Possibly Mr. Shaw 
might have taken a similar view of his position as leader; but 
he had hardly been acknowledged as “sessional chairman” 
when the real lead of the Home Rule party fell into the hands 
of Mr. Parnell. This gentleman very promptly began to show 
that he had a different politica] aim from Mr. Butt and Mr. 
Shaw. (What his aim was we shall see hereafter; but, mean- 
time, it may be instructive to look at the dealings of the Con- 
servative Ministry with the Irish party. If one thing could be 
more certain than another, it was that the Conservative party 
did not like the Sunday closing movement. But it was 
presented to them as an Irish idea, and they were willing to 
throw a sop to the Irish Cerberus by accepting it as such. 
We are not now discussing Sunday closing on its merits, else 
it might be tempting to pause and inquire how it was manu- 
factured into an Irish idea. In itself it is just as much, or as 
little, an Irish idea as Local Option; but an Irish member 
took it up; some Irish clergymen of both churches jumped 
to the conclusion that it would be good for their flocks; and 
Irish laymen did not care to be told that by opposing it they 
were constituting themselves champions of drunkenness. Thus 
Sunday closing took rank as an “ Irish idea;” and the history 
of Sunday closing is the history, mutatis mutandis, of che other 
so-called Irish idea, Denominational Education. Of course the 
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latter isan older story. The Roman Catholic clergy are, doubt- 
less, laudably anxious that their flock should not get drunk; but 
they are many times more anxious that the Head of their Church 
should be controller of the higher education. Accordingly, 
every attempt to provide an education for young men inde- 
pendent of religious teaching, has been sedulously misrepre- 
sented by the clergy as an attempt to deprive them of religious 
teaching. When a Catholic (or for that matter a Protestant), 
layman is asked, “ Will you have your son brought up without 
any religion?” he naturally recoils in horror, though a 
moment’s reflection might show him that sending his son to 
a non-clerical school or college is not necessarily sending 
him to do without religion. But give a dog a bad name 
and hang him. The Roman clergy damned the Queen’s 
University with the nickname of Godless Colleges, and the 
Tories did all they could to damn Dublin University with 
the reality of Protestant ascendancy. In this scuffle of 
priest and parson the poor Catholic layman comes in for 
most of the blows. His sons, forsooth, must wait for their 


education until there is a Catholic University, either newly 
hatched or ravished from the enemy. If he sends his boys 
to Trinity he is a renegade, and if he sends them to the 
Queen’s, he is an atheist, and so he must perforce shout for 
“ Denominational Education.” Thus is manufactured another 
“Trish idea,” and until April, 1879, ‘ Denominational 


Education ” seemed to be the whole and sole aim of the 


Home Rule movement. 

The blunder of the Conservatives seems to have lain, first 
in assuming that such things as Sunday closing and Denomi- 
national Universities really were the whole aim of the Home 
Rule party ; and secondly, in assuming that the Home Rule 
cry would be silenced by concession in these directions. 
Mr. Parnell has very promptly showed them their error. 
They might have known long ago, if they had used the 
ordinary means of observation, that the bulk of the Irish 
populace cared not one straw about the University question. 
What the Irish do care about is the land; and Mr. Parnell’s 
ingenuity has nowhere showed itself more acute than in the 
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use which he has made, and is making of the land-hunger of 
his countrymen. Englishmen think of him as a land agitator 
first, and a Home Ruler second, if at all. Precisely the re- 
verse is the case. He is a Home Ruler first, but he is 
putting the land agitation foremost for tactical reasons. 
His aim is to prove that the legislation of a United Par- 
liament is necessarily powerless to redress Irish grievances. 
In order to attain this end, he had first of all to dis- 
cover a grievance in which a majority of Irishmen took 
a real and absorbing interest. The land grievance sup- 
plied this want. There is just sufficient injustice, theoretical 
and practical, in the Anglo-Irish system of tenure, to 
arouse the passions of Irish tenants and the sympathies 
of English Liberals. Mr. Parnell probably did not foresee 
the overthrow of the Conservative Cabinet; but he 
may very well have calculated that if they remained in 
office they were likely enough to do what Mr. Gladstone 
actually has done—try to outbid the agitators by passing some 
strong revolutionary measure. It was the interest of the 
Parnellite party that such a measure should be brought in; 
but it was not their interest that it should pass. Accordingly, 
we see that the Relief Bill was obstructed, and nearly defeated ; 
why? Because the railway clauses would have encouraged 
capital to flow into Ireland, and would have enriched the parts 
of the country alleged to be famine stricken ; and it was not the 
interest of the Parnellites that an Imperial Parliament should 
do this. So also, the compensation for Disturbance Bill suf- 
fered at least as much at the hands of the Irish party in the 
Commons as at those of the Tories, although one would have 
said it was a measure after Parnell’s own heart. And now 
that the House of Lords has thrown out the Bill, Mr. Parnell 
and his followers are able to go to Irish constituencies and 
tell them that there is no justice to be had from a Parliament 
at Westminster. If the Home Rule members really believed 
that Ireland was perishing of hunger they would never have 
obstructed the Relief Bill. If they really believed that land- 
lords were abusing their power of eviction, they would have 
supported the Compensation Bill with all their might. But 
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neither of these things is true, and the Parnellites know that 
perfectly well. The real meaning of their tactics is abundantly 
clear if we will only look at it with open eyes. Their object 
is reductio ad absurdwm of Imperial legislation for Ireland. 

Whether they will succeed in this object must mainly 
depend upon the attitude of English Liberals. If Liberals 
are determined at the same time to uphold law and order, 
and to legislate for Ireland in the spirit of true statemanship, 
the Home Rule conspiracy must crumble into dust. But they 
will gain nothing by methods that are at once revolutionary 
and inefficient. The now notorious Compensation Bill was an 
open abnegation of all political and economic principle; but 
it was no more a remedy for Irish agricultural distress than if 
its operation were limited to Lambay Island, or Ireland’s Eye. 
There is no objection in principle to a measure for creating 
peasant properties ; but these ought certainly not to be created 
at the expense of every other form of property. Above all 
things, care must be taken to avoid over sanguine expecta- 
tions. If the whole of the 280,000 holdings under fifteen 
acres were made freehold property to-morrow, pauperism and 
expropriation would go on much as they are doing for many 
a year to come. Nearly half of the small holdings (117,580 
against 163,062) are under five acres; and no land laws or 
“ magic of property ” will enable a family of seven persons to 
live on five acres in the Irish climate. If statesmen of either party 
suppose that they would silence Irish grievances by the very 
wildest concessions to the land hunger of the Irish they are 
mistaken utterly. Only time, and the influence of just laws 
and sound economic conditions, can set things right; but 
these can and will do it provided they are let alone. Spas- 
modic legislation will effect nothing except to unsettle men’s 
minds. 

Our purpose in this paper has been to show how Conser- 
vatives were mistaken in what they took for the keynote of 
their policy, and how Liberals may be in danger in the prelude 
of theirs. As foreign policy was at once the opportunity and 
the stumbling-block of the Beaconsfield Ministry, so is Irish 
policy to Mr. Gladstone and the Liberals. The latter have 
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this advantage, that they do not need any innovation in either 
the substance or the form of their policy. If they will only 
take their stand on the old ground of the Liberal party—equal 
laws and free trade—they will cut or unloose the knot of the 
Irish difficulty. If they fall back upon Government inter- 
meddling and class legislation, they will have borrowed the 
worst vices of Tory rule. Class legislation is always wrong, 
whether it favour the peer against the peasant, or the peasant 
against the peer. It may be true that the Irish peasant has 
been for generations robbed by the Irish landlord. But that 
is not a reason why the law should now rob the Irish landlord 
in the supposed interest of the Irish peasant. 

What then, it may be asked, would we have? We have 
made a suggestion in foreign policy ; have we none in a matter 
so much nearer home? Our answer cannot be given off-hand, 
because the latter question is really more complicated than 
the former. But this we may say: first of all, we would have 
it clearly understood that there is to be no trafficking with the 
separatist party ; secondly, we would have free trade in land, 
by the removal of all anti-economic restrictions and the aboli- 
tion of all prohibitive charges on transfer—thus, and thus 
only, should we see whether the country was ripe for peasant 
property ; thirdly, we see no harm in a system of state aid to 
purchase occupancy rights, under proper safeguards; lastly, 
we desire a stern enforcement of the laws for the defence of 
life and limb. 
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WHAT IS THE FOURTH DIMENSION ? 


At the present time our actions are largely influenced by our 
theories. We have abandoned the simple and. instinctive 
mode of life of the earlier civilisations for one regulated by 
the assumptions of our knowledge, and supplemented by all 
the devices of intelligence. In such a state it is possible to 
conceive that a danger may arise, not only from a want of 
knowledge and practical skill, but even from the very pre- 
sence and possession of them in any one department, if there 
is a lack of information in other departments. If, for instance, 
with our present knowledge of physical laws and mechanical 
skill, we were to build houses without regard to the condi- 
tions laid down by physiology, we should probably—to suit 
an apparent convenience—make them perfectly draught tight ; 
and the best constructed mansions would be full of suffocating 
chambers. 

The knowledge of the construction of the body and the 
conditions of its health prevent it from suffering injury by the 
development of our powers over nature. 

In no dissimilar way the mental balance is saved from 
the dangers attending a concentrated attention on the laws 
of mechanical science by a just consideration of the constitu- 
tion of the knowing faculty, and the conditions of knowledge. 
Whatever pursuit we are engaged in, we are acting con- 
sciously or unconsciously upon some theory, some view of 
things. And when the limits of daily routine are continually 
narrowed by the ever-increasing complication of our civilisa- 
tion, it becomes doubly important that not one only but every 
kind of thought should be shared in. 

There are two ways of passing beyond the domain of prac- 
tical certainty, and of looking into the vast range of possibility. 
One is by asking, ‘“‘ What is knowledge?” ‘“ What constitu- 
tutes experience?’”’ If we adopt this course we are plunged 
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into a sea of speculation. Were it not that the highest 
faculties of the mind find therein so ample a range, we should 
return to the solid ground of facts, with simply a feeling of 
relief at escaping from so great a confusion and contradictori- 
ness. 

The other path which leads us beyond the horizon of actual 
experience is that of questioning whatever seems arbitrary 
and irrationally limited in the domain of knowledge. Sucha 
questioning has often been successfully applied in the search for 
new facts. For a long time four gases were considered 
incapable of being reduced to the liquid state. It is but 
lately that a physicist has succeeded in showing that there is 
no such arbitrary distinction among gases. Recently again 
the question has been raised, ‘Is there not a fourth state of 
matter?” Solid, liquid, and gaseous states are known. Mr 
Crookes attempts to demonstrate the existence of a state 
differing from all of these. It is the object of these pages to 
show that by supposing away certain limitations of the funda- 
mental conditions of existence as we know it, a state of being 
can be conceived with powers far transcending our own. 
When this is made clear it will not be out of place to inves- 
tigate what relations would subsist between our mode of 
existence and that which will be seen to be a possible 
one. 

In the first place, what is the limitation that we must sup- 
pose away ? 

An observer standing in the corner of a room has three 
directions naturally marked out for him; one is upwards 
along the line of {meeting of the two walls; another is 
forwards where the floor meets one of the walls; a third is 
sideways where the floor meets the other wall. He can pro- 
ceed to any part of the floor of the room by moving first the 
right distance along one wall, and then by turning at right 
angles and walking parallel to the other wall. He walks in 
this case first of all in the direction of one of the straight lines 
that meet in the corner of the floor, afterwards im the direc- 
tion of the other. By going more or less in one direction or 
the other, he can reach any point on the floor, and any move- 
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ment however circuitous can be resolved into simple move- 
ments in these two directions. 

But by. moving in these two directions he is unable to raise 
himself in the room. If he wished to touch a point in the 
ceiling he would have to move in the direction of the line in 
which the two walls meet. There are three directions then, 
each at right angles to both the other, and entirely inde- 
pendent of one another. By moving in these three directions 
or combinations of them, it is possible to arrive at any point in a 
room. And if we suppose the straight lines which meet in 
the corner of the room to be prolonged indefinitely, it would 
be possible by moving in the directions of those three lines, to 
arrive at any point in space. Thus in space there are three 
independent directions, and only three; every other direction 
is compounded of these three. The question that comes 
before us then is this. ‘‘ Why should there be only three 
directions?” Space as we know it, is subject to a limitation. 

In order to obtain an adequate conception of what this 
limitation is, it is necessary to first imagine beings existing in 
a space more limited than that in which we move. Thus we 
may conceive a being who has been throughout all the range 
of his experience confined toa single straight line. Such a being 
would know what it was to move to and fro, but no more. 
The whole of space would be to him but the extension in both 
directions of the straight line to an infinite distance. It is 
evident that two such creatures could never pass one another. 
We can conceive their coming out of the straight line and 
entering it again, but they having moved always in one 
straight line, would have no conception of any other direction 
of motion by which such a result could be effected. The 
only shape which could exist in a one-dimensional existence 
of this kind would be a finite straight line. There would be 
no difference in the shapes of figures; all that could exist 
would simply be longer or shorter straight lines. 

Again, to go a step higher in the domain of conceivable 
existence. Suppose a being confined to a plane superficies, 
and throughout all the range of its experience never to have 
moved up or down, but simply to have kept to this one plane. 

2 
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Suppose, that is, some figure, such as a circle or rectangle, to 
be endowed with the power of perception; such a being if it 
moves in the plane superficies in which it is drawn, will move 
in a multitude of directions ; but however varied they may 
seem to be, these directions will all be compounded of two, at 
right angles to each other. By no movement so long as the 
plane superficies remains perfectly horizontal, will this being 
move in the direction we call up and down. And it is 
important to notice that the plane would be different, to a 
creature confined to it, from what it is to us. We think of a 
plane habitually as having an upper and a lower side, because 
it is only by the contact of solids that we realize a plane. 
But a creature which had been confined to a plane during its 
whole existence would have no idea of there being two sides 
to the plane he lived in. In a plane there is simply length 
and breadth. If a creature in it be supposed to know of an 
up or down he must already have gone out of the plane. 

Is it possible, then, that a creature so circumstanced would 
arrive at the notion of there being an up and down, a 
direction different from those to which he had been accus- 
tomed, and having nothing in common with them? Obviously 
nothing in the creature’s circumstances would tell him of it. 
It could only be by a process of reasoning on his part that he 
could arrive at such a conception. If he were to imagine a 
being confined to a single straight line, he might realise 
that he himself could move in two directions, while the 
creature in a straight line could only move in one. Having 
made this reflection he might ask, “ But why is the number of 
directions limited to two? Why should there not be three?” 

A creature (if such existed), which moves in a plane 
would be much more fortunately circumstanced than one 
which can only move in a straight line. For, in a plane, 
there is a possibility of an infinite variety of shapes, and the 
being we have supposed could come into contact with an in- 
definite number of other beings. He would not be limited, as 
in the case of the creature in a straight line, to one only on 
each side of him. 

It is obvious that it would be possible to play curious tricks 
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with beings confined toa plane. If, for instance, we suppose 
such a being to be inside a square, the only way out that he 
could conceive, would be through one of the sides of the 
square. If the sides were impenetrable, he would be a fast 
prisoner, and would have no way out. 

What his case would be we may understand if we reflect 
what a similar case would be in our own existence. The 
creature is shut in in all the directions he knows of. If a 
man is shut in in all the directions he knows of, he must be 
surrounded by four walls, a roof and a floor. A two dimen- 
sional being inside a square would be exactly in the same pre- 
dicament that a man would be if he were in a room with no 
opening on any side. Now it would be possible to us to take 
up such a being from the inside of the square, and to set him 
down outside it. A being to whom this had happened would 
find himself outside the place he had been confined in, and he 
would not have passed through any of the boundaries by which 
he was shut in. The astonishment of such a beimg can only 
be imagined by comparing it to that which a man would fee] 
if he were suddenly to find himself outside a room in which 
he had been, without having passed through the window, 
doors, chimney or any opening in the walls, ceiling or floor. 

Another curious result that could be effected on a two- 
dimensional being, is the following: Conceive two beings at a 
great distance from one another ona plane surface. If the 
plane surface is bent so that they are brought close to one 
another, they would have no conception of their proximity, 
because to each the only possible movements would seem to 
be movements in the surface. The two beings might be con- 
ceived as so placed, by a proper bending of the plane, that 
they should be absolutely in juxtaposition, and yet to all 
the reasoning faculties of either of them a great distance 
could be proved to intervene. The bending might be carried 
so far as to make one being suddenly appear in the plane by 
the side of the other. If these beings were ignorant of the 
existence of a third dimension, this result would be as marvel- 
lous to them as it would be for a human being who was at a 
great distance, it might be at the other side of the world, 

9__9 
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to suddenly appear and really be by our side, and during the 
whole time he not to have left the place in which he was. 

These examples make it clear that beings can be conceived 
as living in a more limited space than ours. Is there a similar 
limitation in the space we know? 

At the very threshold of arithmetic an indication of such a 
limitation meets us. 

If there is a straight line before us two inches long, its length 
is expressed by the number 2—inches being the most con- 
venient units of measurement. Suppose a square to be de- 
scribed on the line, the number of square inches in this figure 
is expressed by the number 4, i.e, 2 x 2. This 2 x 2 is 
generally written 2°, and named “2 square.” Now, of course, 
the arithmetical process of multiplication is in no sense 
identical with that process by which a square is generated 
from the motion of a straight line, or a cube from the motion 
of a square. But it has been observed that the units resulting 
in each case, though different in kind, are the same in number. 

If we touch two things twice over, the act of touching has 
been performed four times. Arithmetically,2 x 2= 4. If 
a square is generated by the motion of a line two inches in 
length, this square contains four square inches. 

So it has come to pass that the second and third powers of 
numbers are called “‘ square” and “ cube.” 

We have now a straight line two inches long. On this a 
square has been constructed containing four square inches. 
If on the same line a cube be constructed, the number of 
cubic inches in the figure so made is 8, i.e, 2 x 2 x 2 
or 2°. Here corresponding to the numbers 2, 2°, 2° we 
have a series of figures. Each figure contains more units 
than the last, and in each the unit is of a different kind. In 
the first figure a straight line is the unit, viz., one linear inch ; 
it is said to be of one dimension. In the second a square is 
the unit, viz., one square inch. ‘The square is a figure of two 
dimensions. In the third case a cube is the unit, and the cube 
is of three dimensions. The straight line is said to be of one 
dimension because it can only be measured in one way. Its 
length can be taken, but it has no breadth or thickness. The 
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square is said to be of two dimensions because it has both 
length and breadth. The cube is said to have three dimen- 
sions, because it can be measured in three ways. 

The question naturally occurs, looking at these numbers 2, 
2?, 28, by what figure shall we represent 2*, or 2 x 2 x 2 x 2. 
We know that in the figure there must be sixteen units, or 
twice as many units as in the cube. But the unit also itself 
must be different. And it must not differ from a cube simply 
in shape. It must differ from a cube as a cube differs from a 
square. No number of squares will make up a cube, because 
each square has no thickness. In the same way, no number 
of cubes must be able to make up this new unit. And here, 
instead of trying to find something already known to which 
the idea of a figure corresponding to the fourth power can be 
affixed, let us simply reason out what the properties of such a 
figure must be. In this attempt we have to rely, not on a 
process of touching or vision, such as informs us of the pro- 
perties of bodies in the space we know, but on a process of 
thought. Each fact concerning this unknown figure has to be 
reasoned out, and it is only after a number of steps have been 
gone through that any consistent familiarity with its properties 
is obtained. Of all applications of the reason this exploration 
is perhaps the one which requires, for the simplicity of the 
data involved, the greatest exercise of the abstract imagination, 
and on this account is well worth patient attention. The first 
steps are very simple. We must imagine a finite straight line 
to generate a square by moving on the plane of the paper, and 
this square in its turn to generate a cube by moving vertically 
upwards. 1 represents a straight line; 2 represents a square 
formed by the motion of that straight line; 3 represents 
perspectively a cube formed by the motion of that square 
ABC D upwards. It would be well, instead of using figure 
3, to place a cube on the paper. Its base would be A BC D, 
its upper surface E F G H. 

The straight line A B gives rise to the square A B C D bya 
movement at right angles to itself. If motion be confined to 
the straight line A B, a backward and forward motion is the 
only one possible. No sideway motion is admissible. And if 
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we suppose a being to exist which could only move in the straight 
line A B, it would have no idea of any other movement than to 
and fro. The square A BC D is formed from the straight 
line by a movement in a direction entirely different to the direc- 
tion which exists in A B. This notion is not expressible by 
means of any possible motion in A B. A being which existed 
in A B, and whose experience was limited to what could occur 
in A B, would not be able to understand the instructions we 
should give to make A B trace out the figure A B C D. 


A B A B 

In the figure A B C D there is a possibility of moving in a 
variety of directions, so long as all these directions are confined 
to one plane. All directions in this plane can be considered 
as compounded of two, from A to B, and from A to C. Ont 
of the infinite variety of such directions there is none which 
tends in a direction perpendicular to Fig. 2; there is none 
which tends upwards from the plane of the paper. Conceive 
a being to exist in the plane, and to move only in it. In all 
the movements which he went through there would be none 
by which he could conceive the alteration of Fig. 2 into what 
Fig. 3 represents in perspective. For 2 to become 3 it must 
be supposed to move perpendicularly to its own plane. The 
figure it traces out is the cube ABC DEF GH. 

All the directions, manifold as they are, in which a creature 
existing in Fig. 3 could move, are compounded of three direc- 
tions. From A to B, from A to C, from A to E, and there are 
no other directions known to it. 

But if we suppose something similar to be done to Fig. 3, 
something of the same kind as was done to Fig. 1 to turn it 
into Fig. 2, or to Fig. 2 to turn it into Fig. 3, we must sup- 
pose the whole figure as it exists to be moved in some 
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direction entirely different from any direction within it, and 
not made up of any combination of the directions in it. What 
is this? It is the fourth direction. We are as unable to 
imagine it as a creature living in the plane Fig. 2 would be to 
imagine a direction such that moving in it the square 2 would 
become the cube 3. The third dimension to such a creature 
would be as unintelligible as the fourth is to us. And at this 
point we have to give up the aid that is to be got from any 
presentable object, and we have simply to investigate what the 
properties of the simplest figure in four dimensions are by 
pursuing further the analogy which we know to exist between 
the process of formation of 2 from 1, and of 3 from 2, and 
finally of 4 from 3. For the sake of convenience, let us call 
the figure we are investigating—the simplest figure in four 
dimensions—a four-square. 

First of all we must notice that if a cube be formed from a 
square by the movement of the square in a new direction, each 
point of the interior of the square traces out part of the cube. Itis 
not only the bounding lines that by their motion form the cube, 
but each portion of the interior of the square generates a 
portion of the cube. So if a cube were to move in the fourth 
dimension so as to generate a four-square, every point in the 
interior of the cube would start de novo, and trace out a portion 
of the new figure uninterfered with by the other points. 

Or, to look at the matter in another light, a being in three 
dimensions looking down on a square sees each part of it 
extended before him, and can touch each part without having 
to pass through the surrounding parts, for he can go from 
above, while the surrounding parts surround the part he touches 
only in one plane. 

So a being in four dimensions could look at and touch every 
point of a solid figure. No one part would hide another, for 
he would look at each part from a direction which is perfectly 
different from any in which it is possible to pass from one 
part of the body to another. To pass from one part of the 
body to another it is necessary to move in three directions, 
but a creature in four dimensions would look at the solid from 
a direction which is none of these three. 
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Let us obtain a few facts about the fourth figure, proceed- 
ing according to the analogy that exists between 1, 2, 3, and 
4. In the Fig. 1 there are two points. In 2 there are four 
points—the four corners of the square. In 3 there are eight 
points. In the next figure proceeding, according to the same 
law, there would be sixteen points. 

In the Fig. 1 there is one line. In the square there are 
four lines. In the cube there are twelve lines. How many 
lines would there be in the four-square? That is to say that 
there are three numbers—1, 4, and 12. What is the fourth, 
going on accordingly to the same law? 

To answer this question let us trace out in more detail 
how the figures change into one another. The line, to become 
the square, moves; it occupies first of all its original posi- 
tion, and last of all its final position. It starts as A B, and 
ends as C D; thus the line’ appears twice, or it is doubled. 
The two other lines in the square, A C, B D, are formed by 
the motions of the points at the extremities of the moving 
line. Thus, in passing from the straight line to the square 
the lines double themselves, and each point traces out a line. 
If the same proceedure holds good in the case of the change of 
the square into the cube, we ought in the cube to have double 
the number of lines as in the square—that is eight—and 
every point in the square ought to become a line. As there 
are four points in the square, we should have four lines in the 
cube from them, that is, adding to the previous eight, there 
should be twelve lines inthecube. This is obviously the case. 
Hence we may with confidence, to deduce the number of lines 
in a four-square, apply this rule. Double the nwmber of lines 
in the previous figure, and add as many lines as there are 
points in the previous figure. Nowin the cube there are twelve 
lines and eight points. Hence we get 2 x 12 + 8, or thirty- 
two lines in the four-square. 

In the same way any other question about the four-square 
can be answered. We must throw aside our realising power 
and answer in accordance with the analogy to be worked out 
from the three figures we know. 

Thus, if we want to know how many plane surfaces the four- 
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square has, we must commence with the line, which has none ; 
the square has one; the cube has six. Here we get the three 
numbers, 0,1, and 6. What is the fourth ? 

Consider how the planes of the cube arise, the square at 
the beginning of its motion determines one of the faces of the 
cube, at the end it is the opposite face, during the motion each 
of the lines of the square traces out one plane face of the cube. 
Thus we double the number of planes in the previous figure, 
and every line in the previous figure traces out a plane in the 
subsequent one. 

Apply this rule to the formation of a square from a line. In 
the line there is no plane surface, and since twice nothing is 
nothing, we get, so far, no surface in the square, but in the 
straight line there is one line, namely itself, and this by its 
motion traces out the plane surface of the square. So in the 
square as should be, the rule givés one surface. 

Applying this rule to the case of the cube, we get, doubling 
the surfaces, 12; and adding a plane for each of the straight 
lines, of which there are 12, we have another 12, or 24 plane 
surfaces in all. Thus, just as by handling or looking at it, 
it is possible to describe a figure in space, so by going through 
a process of calculation it is within our power to describe all 
the properties of a figure in four dimensions. 

There is another characteristic so remarkable as to need a 
special statement. In the case of a finite straight line, the 
boundaries are points. If we deal with one dimension only, 
the figure 1, that of a segment of a straight line, is cut out of 
and separated from the rest of an imaginary infinitely long 
straight line by the two points at its extremities. In this 
simple case the two points correspond to the bounding surface 
of the cube. In the case of a two dimensional figure an 
infinite plane represents the whole of space. The square is 
separated off by four straight lines, and it is impossible for 
an entry to be made into the interior of the square, except 
by passing through the straight lines. Now, in these cases 
it is evident that the boundaries of the figure are of one 
dimension less than the figure itself. Points bound lines, 
lines bound plane figures, planes bound solid figures. Solids 
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then must bound four dimensional figures. The four-square 
will be bounded in the following manner. First of all there is 
the cube which by its motion in the fourth direction generates 
the figure. This in its initial position forms the base of the 
four-square. In its final position it forms the opposite end. 
During the motion each of the faces of the cube gives rise to 
another cube. The direction in which the cube moves is such 
that of all the six sides none is in the least inclined in that 
direction. It is at right angles to all of them. The base of 
the cube, the top of the cube and the four sides of the cube 
each and all of them form cubes. Thus the four-square is 
bounded by eight cubes. 

If a four-square were to rest in space it would seem to us 
like a cube. 

To justify this conclusion we have but to think of how a cube 
would appear to a two dimensional being. To come within the 
scope of his faculties at all, it must come into contact with the 
plane in which he moves. If it is brought into as close a 
contact with this plane as possible, it rests on it by one of its 
faces. This face is a square, and the most a two dimensional 
being could get acquainted with of a cube would be a square. 

Having thus seen how it is possible to describe the proper- 
ties of the simplest shape in four dimensions, it is evident that 
the mental construction of more elaborate figures is simply a 
matter of time and patience. 

There is a method extensively used in a department of 
biological science which affords the greatest resemblance to a 
study of four dimensional figures. 

In the study of the form and development of the embryo, 
it is impossible to detect the features that are sought to be 
observed except by the use of the microscope. The speci- 
mens are accordingly hardened by a peculiar treatment and 
cut into thin sections. The investigator going over each of 
these sections, noticing all their peculiarities, constructs in his 
mind the shape as it originally existed from the record afforded 
by an indefinite number of slices. So, to form an idea of a 
four-dimensional figure, a series of solid shapes bounded on 
every side differing gradually from one another, proceeding, it 
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may be, to the most diverse forms, has to be mentally grasped 
and fused into a unitary conception. 

If, for instance, a small sphere were to appear, this to be 
replaced by a larger one, and so on, and then, when the largest 
had appeared, smaller and smaller ones to make their ap- 
pearance, what would be witnessed would be a series of 
sections of a four-dimensional sphere. Each section in space 
being a sphere. 

Again, just as solid figures can be represented on paper by 
perspective, four-dimensional figures can be represented per- 
spectively by solids. If there are two squares, one lying 
over the other, and the underneath one be pushed away, its 
sides remaining parallel with the one that was over it, 
then if each point of the one be joined to the corresponding 
point of the other, we have a fair representation on paper of a 
cube. Fig. 3 may be considered to be such a representation 
if the square C D G H be considered to be the one that has 
been pushed away from lying originally under the square 
ABEF. Wecan find a plane in the figure corresponding 
to each of the plane faces of the cube. The only thing that is 
wanting is the three-dimensional content of the cube. So if 
two cubes be placed with their sides parallel, but one some- 
what diagonally with regard to the other, and all their corres- 
ponding points be supposed joined, there will be found a set 
of solid figures each representing (though of course dis- 
tortedly) the bounding cubes of the four-dimensional figure, 
and every plane and line in the four-dimensional figure will 
be found to be represented in a kind of solid perspective. 
What is wanting is of course the four-dimensional content. 

Having now passed in review some of the properties of 
four-dimensional figures, it remains to ask what relations 
beings in four dimensions, if they did exist, would have 
with us. 

And in the first place, a being in four dimensions would 
have to us exactly the appearance of a being in space. A 
being in a plane would only know solid objects as two dimen- 
sional figures—the shapes namely in which they intersected 
his plane. So if there were four-dimensional objects, we 
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should only know them as solids—the solids, namely, in which 
they intersect our space. Why, then, should not the four- 
dimensional beings be ourselves, and our successive states the 
passing of them through the three-dimensional space to which 
our consciousness is confined ? 

Let us consider the question in more detail. And for the 
sake of simplicity transfer the problem to the case of three 
and two dimensions instead of four and three. 

Suppose a thread to be passed through a table cloth. It 
can be passed through in two ways. Either it can be pulled 
through, or it can be held at both ends, and moved down- 
wards as a whole. Suppose a thread to be grasped at both 
ends, and the hands to be moved downwards perpendicularly 
to the tablecloth. If the thread happens to be perpendicular 
to the tablecloth it simply passes through it, but if the thread 
be held, stretched slantingwise to the tablecloth, and the 
hands are moved perpendicularly downwards, the thread will, 
if it be strong enough, make a slit in the tablecloth. 

If now the tablecloth were to have the faculty of closing up 
behind the thread, what would appear in the cloth would be a 
moving hole. 

Suppose that instead of a tablecloth and a thread, there 
were a straight line and a plane. If the straight line was 
placed slanting wise in reference to the plane and moved down- 
wards, it would always cut the plane in a point, but that point 
of section would move on. If the plane were of such a nature 
as to close up behind the line, if it were of the nature of a 
fluid, what would be observed would be a moving point. If 
now there were a whole system of lines sloping in different 
directions, but all connected together, and held absolutely 
still by one framework, and if this framework with its system 
of lines were as a whole to pass slowly through the fluid plane 
at right angles to it, there would then be the appearance of a 
multitude of moving points in the plane, equal in number to 
the number of straight lines in the system. The lines in the 
framework will all be moving at the same rate—namely, at 
the rate of the framework in which they are fixed. But the 
points in the plane will have different velocities. They will 
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move slower or faster according as the lines which give rise 
to them are more or less inclined to the plane. A straight 
line perpendicular to the plane will, on passing through, give 
rise toa stationary point. A straight line that slopes very 
much inclined to the plane will give rise to a point moving 
with great swiftness. The motions and paths of the points 
would be determined by the arrangement of the lines in the 
system. It is obvious that if two straight lines were placed 
lying across one another like the letter X, and if this 
figure were to be stood upright and passed through the 
plane, what would appear would be at first two points. 
These two points would approach one another. When the 
part where the two strokes of the X meet came into the plane, 
the two points would become one. As the upper part of the 
figure passed through, the two points would recede from one 
another. 

If the lines be supposed to be affixed to all parts of 
the framework, and to loop over one another, and support one 
another,* it is obvious that they could assume all sorts of 


figures, and that the points on the plane would move in very 
complicated paths. The annexed figure represents a section 
of such a framework. Two lines X X and Y Y are shown, 
but there must be supposed to be a great number of others 
sloping backwards and forwards as well as sideways. 


A 


c 
* A BC D framework, X and Y two lines interlinked. 


Let us now assume that instead of lines, very thin threads 
were attached to the framework: they on passing through 
the fluid plane would give rise to very small spots. Let us 
call the spots, atoms, and regard them as constituting a 
material system in the plane. There are four conditions 
which must be satisfied by these spots if they are to be ad- 
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mitted as forming a material system such as ours. For the 
ultimate properties of matter (if we eliminate attractive and 
repulsive forces, which may be caused by the motions of the 
smallest particles), are—l, Permanence; 2, Impenetrability ; 
8, Inertia; 4, Conservation of energy. 

According to the first condition, or that of permanence, no 
one of these spots must suddenly cease to exist. That is, the 
thread which by sharing in the general motion of the system 
gives rise to the moving point, must not break off before the 
rest of them. If all the lines suddenly ended this would corre- 
spond to a ceasing of matter. 

2. Impenetrability.—One spot must not pass through another. 
This condition is obviously satisfied. If the threads do not coin- 
cide at any point, the moving spots they give rise to cannot. 

3. Inertia.—A spot must not cease to move or cease to 
remain at rest without coming into collision with another point. 
This condition gives the obvious condition with regard to the 
threads, that they, between the points where they come into 
contact with one another, must be straight. A thread which 
was curved would, passing through the plane, give rise to a 
point which altered in velocity spontaneously. This the 
particles of matter never do. 

4. Conservation of energy.—The energy of a material system 
is never lost, it is only transferred from one form to another, 
however it may seem to cease. If we suppose each of the 
moving spots on the plane to be the unit of mass, the principle 
of the conservation of energy demands that when any two 
meet, the sum of the squares of their several velocities before 
meeting shall be the same as the sum of the squares of their 
velocities after meeting. Now we have seen that any state- 
ment about the velocities of the spots in the plane is really a 
statement about the inclinations of the threads to the plane. 
Thus the principle of the conservation of energy gives a con- 
dition which must be satisfied by the inclinations of the threads 
of the plane. Translating this statement, we get in mathe- 
matical language the assertion that the sum of the squares of 
the tangents of the angles the threads make with the normal 
to the plane remains constant. 
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Hence, all complexities and changes of a material system 
made up of similar atoms in a plane could result from the 
uniform motion as a whole of a system of threads. 

We can imagine these threads as weaving together to form 
connected shapes, each complete in itself, and these shapes as 
they pass through the fluid plane give rise to a series of moving 
points. Yet, inasmuch as the threads are supposed to form 
consistent shapes, the motion of the points would not be wholly 
random, but numbers of them would present the semblance of 
moving figures. Suppose, for instance, a number of threads 
to be so grouped as to form a cylinder for some distance, but 
after a while to be pulled apart by other threads with which 
they interlink. While the cylinder was passing through the 
plane we should have in the plane a number of points in a 
circle. When the part where the threads deviated came to 
the plane, the circle would break up by the points moving 
away. ‘These moving figures in the plane are but the traces 
of the shapes of threads as those shapes pass on. These 
moving figures may be conceived to have a life and a con- 
sciousness of their own. 

Or if it be irrational to suppose them to have a consciousness 
when the shapes of which they are momentary traces have 
none, we may well suppose that the shapes of threads have 
consciousness, and that the moving figures share this con- 
sciousness, only that in their case it is limited to those parts 
of the shapes that simultaneously pass through the plane. In 
the plane, then, we may conceive bodies with all the proper- 
ties of a material system moving and changing, possessing 
consciousness. After a while it may well be that one of them 
becomes so disassociated that it appears no longer as a unit, 
and its consciousness as such may be lost. But the threads of 
existence of such a figure are not broken, nor is the shape which 
gave it origin altered in any way. It has simply passed on 
to a distance from the plane. Thus nothing which existed in the 
conscious life on the plane would cease. There would in such 
an existence be no cause and effect, but simply the gradual 
realisation in a superficies of an already existent whole. There 
would be no progress, unless we were to suppose the threads 
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as they pass to interweave themselves in more complex 
shapes. 

Can a representation such as the preceding be applied to the 
case of the existence in space with which we have todo? Is 
it possible to suppose that the movements and changes of 
material objects are the intersections with a three-dimensional 
space of a four-dimensional existence? Can our consciousness 
be supposed to deal with a spatial profile of some higher 
actuality ? 

It is needless to say that all the considerations that have 
been brought forward in regard to the possibility of the 
production of a system satisfying the conditions of materiality 
by the passing of threads through a fluid plane, holds good 
with regard to a four-dimensional existence passing through a 
three-dimensional space. Each part of the ampler existence 
which passed through our space would seem perfectly limited 
tous. We should have no indication of the permanence of its 
existence. Were such a thought adopted, we should have to 
imagine some stupendous whole, wherein all that has ever come 
into being or will come co-exists, which, passing slowly on, 
leaves in this flickering consciousness of ours, limited to a 
narrow space and a single moment, a tumultuous record of 
changes and vicissitudes that are but to us. Change and 
movement seem as if they were all that existed. But the 
appearance of them would be due merely to the momentary 
passing through our consciousness of ever existing realities. 

In thinking of these matters it is hard to divest ourselves of 
the habit of visual or tangible illustration. If we think of a 
man as existing in four dimensions, it is hard to prevent our- 
selves from conceiving him as prolonged in an already known 
dimension. The image we form resembles somewhat those 
solemn Egyptian statues which in front represent well enough 
some dignified sitting figure, but which are immersed to their 
ears in a smooth mass of stone which fits their contour 
exactly. 

No material image will serve. Organised beings seem to us 
so complete that any addition to them would deface their 
beauty. Yet were we creatures confined to a plane, the outline 
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of a Corinthian column would probably seem to be of a beauty 
unimprovable in its kind. We should be unable to conceive 
any addition to it, simply for the reason that any addition we 
could conceive would be of the nature of affixing an un- 
sightly extension to some part of the contour. Yet, moving 
as we do in space of three dimensions, we see that the beauty 
of the stately column far surpasses that of any single outline. 
So all that we can do is to deny our faculty of judging of the 
ideal completeness of shapes in three dimensions. 

Our conception of existence in four dimensions need not be 
confined to any particular supposition. There is no reason 
why a being existing in four dimensions should not be con- 
ceived to be as completely limited in all four directions as we 
are in three. All that we can say in regard to the possibility 
of such beings is, that we have no experience of motion in four 
directions. The powers of such beings and their experience 
would be ampler, but there would be no fundamental difference 
in the laws of force and motion. 

Such a being would be able to make but a part of himself 
visible to us. He would suddenly appear as a complete and 
finite body, and as suddenly disappear, leaving no trace of 
himself, in space. There would be no barrier, no confinement 
of our devising that would not be perfectly open to him. He 
would come and go at pleasure; he would be able to perform 
feats of the most surprising kind. It would be possible by 
an infinite plane extending in all directions to divide our space 
into two portions absolutely separated from one another; but 
a four-dimensional being would slip round this plane with the 
greatest ease. 

With regard to the possibility of the application of any test 
to discover whether a fourth dimension does exist or not, all 
that can be said is that no such test has succeeded. And, 
indeed, before searching for tests a theoretical point of the 
utmost importance has to be settled. In discussing the 
geometrical properties of straight lines and planes, we suppose 
them to be respectively of one and two dimensions, and by so 
doing deny them any real existence. A plane and a line are 
mere abstractions. Every portion of matter is of three dimen- 

3 
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sions. If we consider beings on a plane not as mere idealities, 
we must suppose them to be of some thickness. If their ex- 
perience is to be limited to a plane this thickness must be 
very small compared to their other dimensions. If, then, we 
suppose a fourth dimension to exist, either our consciousness 
itself must consist in a limitation of the knowledge of existence 
to three instead of four dimensions, or we must be very small in 
the fourth dimension as compared to others. In such a case it 
would probably be in the phenomena of the ultimate particles 
of matter, where the dimensions in all four directions would be 
comparable, that any indication of the new direction would have 
to be sought. 

It is evident that these speculations present no point of 
direct contact with fact. But this is no reason why they 
should be abandoned. The course of knowledge is like the 
flow of some mighty river, which, passing through the rich 
lowlands, gathers into itself the contributions from every 
valley. Such a river may well be joined by a mountain 
stream, which, passing with difficulty along the barren high- 
lands, flings itself into the greater river down some precipitous 
descent, exhibiting at the moment of its union the spectacle 
of the utmost beauty of which the river system is capable. 
And such a stream is no inapt symbol of a line of mathe- 
matical thought, which, passing through difficult and abstract 
regions, sacrifices for the sake of its crystalline clearness the 
richness that comes to the more concrete studies. Such a 
course may end fruitlessly, for it may never join the main 
course of observation and experiment. But if it gains its 
way to the great stream of knowledge, it affords at the 
moment of its union the spectacle of the greatest intellectual 
beauty, and adds somewhat of force and mysterious capability 
to the onward current. 

C. H. Hinton. 
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LUCK AND LOVE. 


‘Lucky at cards, unlucky in love,”—Old Proverb. 


z 
Lire’s Dice Box. 


I was throwing dice, and thought to win the game 
By desperate will, and so with sleight of wrist 
I strove to give the box a cunning twist. 
—Appeared a hand! . . . like a thin spectral flame 
Scarce more discerned than viewless air it came, 
And shook the box my slackening fingers missed 
Yet no less seemed to hold. Did I desist ? 
I somehow could not, but played on the same, 
This fate that brooded o’er, the way it knew 
To make the ivories any number show : 
I sat in dread, so passionlessly drew 
Those fingers backward from each subtle throw, 
And held my breath, and kept my anger in, 
To mark the game . . . ’twas meant I should not win! 


Ee 
PLayine For Love. 


Bruised by the world and everyway forlorn, 
Spring of my heart I lost, and learned to hate, 
Flung hot reproaches in the teeth of fate, 

And came to wonder wherefore I was born. 

Then in that heaven whereto we pray for morn 
To chase old dark despair that stays so late, 
Some angel cried, Unlock this mortal’s gate, 

With one flower fill his Fortune’s empty horn. 

My one heaven-flower came soon—a girlish rose— 
A soft-cheeked thing with lovelight in her eye, 
Loose-wandering hair of semmer-sunny dye, 

And a rose blush that quickly comes and goes. 

She loves me—from her pity, or heaven’s, who knows ? 
—Others may seek the world’s gifts now—not I. 


$—2 
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III. 
Fortune’s Favour. 

O byegone years of love and joy and grief, 

Vanished so swiftly without pulse of sound 

To tell your flight, less can ye now be found 
Than one can catch a ruddy autumn leaf 
The whistling wind whirls on without relief, 

And loses in the heaps that cloak the ground ; 

So are ye passed beneath a veil profound, 
And what is left but clouds and wan-light brief ? 
Live-hearted dreams, whereon lies heavy hand 

Of worldly cares, I now have won success, 

And ye are crushed beneath the mammon-stress, 
While fate still lays on me her grim command, 

Though full of gold, to crave gold none the less, 
Haunting dark mines from whence blue heaven is banned. 


IV. 
LovE IN THE WANE. 


I did love once, and in my love was wise, 
Counting love more than all the worldly dross, 
And thinking lightly or of gain or loss. 
How long ago it seems! With wearied eyes 
I look on her that seemed so fair a prize, 
Worth all the world,—such blight has fallen across 
Those dreams whose colours rare seem now but gloss, 
Glamour of dawn that in the broad day dies. 
The shell and semblance left, love’s heart of fire 
Smoulders in ashes gray, all but destroyed ; 
Life’s luck has turned, and love’s wing droops that buoyed 
Efforts that ne’er while love indwelt could tire. 
My heart craves nought, and yet is very void, 
Where can I go to seek my lost desire ? 
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KEATS AND SEVERN. 


Ir is not two years since Joseph Severn, the friend of Keats, 
slipped away noiselessly from the world. English visitors in 
Rome, attending a concert at the Sala Dante, or buying prints 
at the Government Stamperia, or casting their luckpennies 
into the Fountain of Trevi, were few of them aware that within 
a stonethrow could be found a man full of memories of a great 
English classic, the Jonathan of a sweet-singing David, who, 
alas! never came to his throne. 

Passing up the stair of the Sala Dante, and traversing a 
dim carpetless gallery, Severn’s visitors sought a most unpre- 
tending door, bespeaking the intercession of a sweet, faint 
little bell that in its unworldly chime seemed to strike the 
keynote of the abode, as one might say. When the inmate’s 
faithful attendant had responded to this appeal, it was neces- 
sary to wait a few minutes while she ascertained whether Mr. 
Severn could receive. It always appeared to cost her master 
some reflection before he could decide upon seeing anybody. 
As if by way of apology for this inevitable delay, the lobby 
was converted into a kind of anteroom, the walls of which 
were hung with a few fine engravings. Severn set great store 
upon one of these, a unique and exquisite rendering of the 
well-known picture we have been allowed until lately to call 
Guido’s Beatrice Cenci. 

The studio was sombre, and arranged with as little conven- 
tionality as the painter himself, “everthing about him 
betokening a careless desolation.” ‘‘ Desolation” is scarcely 
too strong a word to convey the impression given by the 
chamber and its tenant. He dwelt entirely alone, apparently 
from choice, for he had attached relatives and a large circle of 
warm friends in England. 

The spectacle of this old and frail man, likely soon to drop 
into a foreigner’s grave, would have been sufficiently full of 
melancholy interest ; but when one remembered him to be a relic 
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of a time long gone by, and heard him speak of nothing but 
a generation of dead men, one had a sense of ‘‘ death in life” 
that quickened the whole effect into one of real desolation. 
He knew little of the world as it existed around him : he lived 
in the past. He could have shared the feeling of Lamb when 
he cried, “ Hang posterity! I write for antiquity.” Severn 
in the last year of his life was still painting portraits of Keats 
the beautiful boyish Keats of his memory. He never tired 
of talking about his friend. He would lay before you a volume 
of Shakespear’s poems, in the fly-leaf of which Keats had 
scribbled his “‘ Last Sonnet.” Then you would learn that as 
Keats and Severn were one day lying under becalmed sails in 
the Channel, the poet grew quiet for a space, and by and by 
drew this volume from his pocket, and wrote some verses in 
it, and handed the book over to his companion. It is in this 
sonnet that these fine lines occur :— 
“ And watehing, with eternal lids apart, 
Like Nature’s patient sleepless Eremite, 
The moving waters at their priestlike task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores.” 
David Vedder has a curiously similar thought— 
“The ocean heaves resistlessly 
And pours his glittering treasures forth ; 
His waves—the priesthood of the sea— 
Kneel on the shell-gemmed earth, 
And there emit a hollow sound 
As if they murmured praise and prayer.” 

From Keats’s works the discussion might pass to Keats’s 
person, and the painter would tell you he considered Lord 
Houghton entirely in error in writing of Keats’s “ blue eyes.” 
If any man could talk with certainty of their colour, he himself 
could ; and he could affirm that they had no tinge of blue, but 
were a warm gray—almost brown. Thus occurred a sort of 
Glaukopis-Athene dispute that Lord Houghton and Severn 
carried on in private letters, Lord Houghton to the last main- 
taining his description unmodified. The painter had not a 
very exalted opinion of Fanny Brawne, of whom he said the 
only true likeness was to be found in one of the two figures in 
Titian’s “ Sacred and Profane Love.” 
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The pictures in the studio other than these portraits of 
Keats had no great interest for the amateur. One, of the 
‘Cana Marriage,’ evinced a touch of genius in representing 
the transformed water poured from one pitcher at first trans- 
parent as crystal, but changing colour in its arc, like a rainbow, 
and descending red into the other pitcher. Severn was proud 
of this idea. But it was characteristic of the man that when 
he had painted in the miracle, with a few sketchy figures in 
the background, he abandoned the design for a new memory 
portrait of Keats at the age of eighteen. It would seem, 
indeed, as if his connection with the famous, unfortunate poet 
had cast a shadow over his life, and caused his artistic vigour 
to droop. The world to him was but a world that had lost 
Keats. Rome itself, with its innumerable associations, was to 
him but the grave of Keats. He chronicles the mournful event 
thus: “Feb. 27th. Heis gone; he died with the most perfect 
ease; he seemed to go to sleep. On the 23rd, about four, 
the approaches of death came on. ‘ Severn—I—lift me up— 
Iam dying. I shall die easy—don’t be frightened—be firm, 
and thank God it has come!’” The two friends had been in 
the deepest pecuniary difficulties, though knowledge of the 
fact was kept from the dying man. Severn almost lacked 
bread. He had not an hour even in which to dash off a sketch 
to sell. He was faithful to the end. And accordingly, of this 
painter, so lately dead himself, who in his youth carried off the 
Academy’s highest honours, and began life with good pros- 
pects of artistic fame, we have little to remember but that he 
was the man who loved Keats most in life, and who tended him 
in the hour of death. To the wall of the house in which Keats 
breathed his last at Rome there was last year attached a com- 
memorative tablet. Severn was too frail toassist at the simple 
ceremonial of unveiling it. Who knows but that, a greater 
veil now drawn aside, the faithful friend may see of the man 
he loved something more than the empty name—may catch 
again his well-remembered tones? For these poets do not 
cease to sing; their voices are only drowned to us in the 
distance. E. 8. R. 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF MOTION. 


THE constant movements of nature by which we are sur- 
rounded form an essential condition of human existence. We 
speak of life and movement as if they were synonymous. 
From the earliest times of which we have any record the 
contemplation of these great movements has formed an element 
of the higher education of mankind. The observation of the 
recurrence of the seasons, of the intimate relations between 
the phases of the moon and the position of the sun, of the 
solemn and gradual nightly march of the stars, and of the 
errant glories of the planets, commenced at a time which 
every new discovery teaches us to regard as more and more 
remote. ‘To learn the harmonies of the planetary movements 
was the first lesson of science. Astronomy was the first 
development of that pure form of investigation which deals 
with observation alone, and to which experiment is denied as 
impossible. 

While the philosopher was rapt in the study of the nightly 
heavens, the less cultured citizen was engaged in constant 
struggle with the movements of nature. Man sought, from the 
earliest conceivable period of his existence on our planet, to 
derive all the advantage offered to him by the seasons. 
Harvest was afforded him by nature, even before it had been 
preceded by human seed time. Shelter from the recurrent 
storms of winter was one of the earliest requirements of man- 
kind. As arts and industry advanced, man learned to look 
with more confidence on his ability to battle with the great 
element which limited his range over earth. He first skirted, 
and finally crossed, the ocean. But he did so always in 
terror of the storm. The inability of man to resist, or even 
to foresee, the movements of wind and wave, is expressed in the 
proverbial wisdom of many a language. And it was not until 
after the close of the last, and the commencement of the 
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present, century that man discovered that he could so apply 
the power of heat as to enable him to make headway against 
an Atlantic storm. 

We have learned some of those secrets of nature with regard 
to the source and origin of elemental movements which were 
hidden from the most gifted philosophers of past times. The 
steps of discovery were for a time extremely slow. The great 
men whose tombs serve as milestones to measure the advance 
are but few in number. We may omit for the present the 
brilliant series of ancient observers, Hipparchus, Kalippus, 
Eratosthenes, Meton, Claudius Ptolemy. We look rather at 
that later series which contains the namesof Euclid, Archimedes, 
Galileo, Kepler, Newton, Watt, and Stephenson ; the men who, 
passing from the study of celestial to that of terrestial 
mechanics, developed the theory of mechanical force and 
movement, and paved the way for the researches of Faraday, 
Grove, Joule, and their companions in the theoretical, and 
for the triumphs of Robert Stephenson, Brunel, and their 
followers in the practical, branch of the study of the laws of 
motion. 

At the present time (although there is a hidden or capricious 
element which has as yet eluded both the most imaginative 
and the most practical inquiries), we know, to a certain extent, 
the causes of those movements of elemental nature which 
occur on the surface of our earth. We are aware that such 
motion is originated by heat. We know that the daily rota- 
tion and the annual revolution of the earth cause a continuous 
change of temperature on every portion of its surface. We 
know that the range of more than one hundred degrees of the 
thermometric scale of Fahrenheit which occurs between the 
poles and the equator, represents a motive force not yet 
summed up in millions of horse power. With the effects of 
the expansive, or positive, force of heat, are combined those 
of the repressive, or negative, force of gravity. Thus a 
diurnal movement is effected, in both the aerial and the 
watery oceans that surround the solid nucleus of the planet, 
by the constantly changing attractions exercised by the sun 
and the moon. Add to these influences that of the delicately 
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balanced physical constitution of water. The rays of the sun 
darting down on the tropical ocean, evaporate from its 
surface vast masses of invisible water. Borne by the currents 
of air, which are generated by the heat of the sun, combined 
with the movement of the earth, to cooler regions, the tropical 
vapours descend in volumes of rain; sometimes, as near the 
sources of the Atbara, descending almost with the force of a 
cataract, as well as with the regularity of the movement of the 
sun in the Zodiac. Restored to the surface of the earth, the 
sky-borne floods again come under the exclusive dominion of 
gravitation and of the laws of hydraulics. And hence, apart 
from the slow secular process, which has been called 
denudation, which is gradually wearing down the higher 
regions of the planet to the level of the sea, that river flow 
and motion which enter so thoroughly into the industrial life 
of man have their origin. 

As to the details of all this great movement of nature we 
have much to learn. We are, indeed, making progress in 
discovery, by the sure method of observation. We can, toa 
certain extent, predict changes of weather; because we can 
ascertain, by the electric telegraph, the actual state of the 
weather at the same moment on different portions of the 
surface of the earth. If we see that barometric pressure is 
rising in the north, and falling in the south, we know that 
northerly winds and falling temperature may be confidently 
expected. The one thing which at present mocks our science 
is the cause of the change of atmospheric pressure. We 
know, since Pascal’s memorable ascent of the Puy de Déme, 
how the pressure is measured by the height of the mercurial 
column which it will sustain in vacuo. But why, when 
gravity only varies on the surface of the earth within the 
small limits due to the spheroidal form of the planet, or to 
the local disturbance of mountain ranges, atmospheric pres- 
sure should vary by 10 per cent. in a few hours, we are as yet 
unaware. 

Our knowledge, then, of the sources of elemental movement 
on the surface of the planet is, to a certain extent, accurate in 
theory, and daily becoming developed in detail. It is shadowed 
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by an unknown element of disturbance, as to which it is not 
clear whether we may hereafter detect its origin or not. That 
element is sufficient to prevent any such accuracy of prediction 
in matters relating to the weather, as has been attained with 
regard to the first category of natural motions, the movement 
of the heavenly bodies, including the planetary movement of 
the earth. The great importance of this gap in our meteoric 
knowledge is made more apparent by the consideration that 
we at present are only little aware of the effect, on any particular 
locality, of causes that may be to some extent estimated as 
affecting a large district of the earth. Thus we may expect 
rain in July, or heat in August; but we cannot anticipate 
whether it will be a fine June at once in Yorkshire and in 
Brittany, or whether it will be at the same time wet in the one 
district and dry in the other. 

Considering the vast progress that meteoric science has 
recently made, it is thus competent to the man of intelligence 
to take either of two distinct views of the subject. He may 
believe that gradually we shall acquire such a wealth of co- 
ordinated observations, that we shall be able to predict a 
hot summer or a cold winter in a given locality with as little 
error as we now predict an eclipse of the moon or a transit of 
Mercury. Or he may hold that there is a certain element of 
incertitude that will always mark the procedure of science, 
and that will prevent us from obtaining any anticipatory 
knowledge of the weather more distinct than that which may 
be deduced from the knowledge of the actual state of the 
barometric, thermometric, hygrometric, and anemometric 
conditions of any required station at any given moment of 
time. To the latter condition of knowledge we may look 
forward with confidence. It will give us much. But, unless 
we gain light as to the most obscure element above referred 
to, it will be far from giving us all we ask. 

In the movements of the inorganic work around us, regu- 
larity, and the action of known causes, are the rule; irregularity, 
and the action of unknown causes, are rather the exceptions. 
But, when we pass from the consideration of inorganic to that 
of organic motion, the condition is reversed. ‘The laws of 
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mechanism, no doubt, are still in force. The sequence of 
cause and effect, and the relation of motion and action, may be 
still traced. But the disturbing element—which we may 
call individuality in this case—assumes far higher relative 
importance ; and anything like reliable prediction becomes far 
more rare and improbable. 

We must guard against that easy kind of fallacy into which 
we are all apt to fall from the use of similar terms in different 
senses. We are not about to inquire into the emotional 
or intellectual activity of man, or into the motives of social 
action. We wish now to confine our attention to the pheno- 
mena of animal motion. 

The object of the inquiry is this. It is a late utterance of 
certain scientific men, who are not without the support of a 
large and probably ever increasing school of followers, that 
the phenomena of animal motion are to be explained on pre- 
cisely the same principles as those of the movements of nature 
in the inorganic world. Heat, we are told, is as much the 
motive force in the nerve as it is in the locomotive. All that 
the will of the animal effects is, so to direct the motive heat, 
or the force, whatever it be, into which that heat is con- 
verted, as to produce motion in a certain direction. 

Nor is this all. The absolutely mechanical character of all 
animal motion is asserted. We may illustrate this by the case 
of the clock, or of the steam engine. In a clock, the action of 
the weight, or of the spring, would produce, if left to itself, 
a constantly accelerating motion. The clock, once in move- 
ment, would run down (as many a man often has witnessed), 
but for the check afforded by the pendulum. But the skilful 
mechanic has so arranged his train of wheels and pinions, 
that the action of the motive power is constantly arrested. It 
is allowed to act in beats only, like the pulse. Thus regu- 
larity of movement is assured. And the point to bear in 
mind here is, that it is the machine which is made to regulate 
itself. At the proper moment, the clock moves its own detent 
aside, and allows the action of its weights to have play. 

This same automatic power of regulation is held by the 
materialistic school of philosophy to appertain to the animal. 
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By confining our attention to the phenomena of motion we 
clearly must simplify the inquiry, at the same time that we 
shall present it in the aspect most favourable for the 
argument of the materialist. 

And here a short digression may be pardoned, on a very 
remarkable feature of this great inquiry. It is unquestionably 
the fact that the most erudite anatomists are generally those 
who are most convinced of the purely mechanical, material 
structure of the animal organism. It is a natural deduction, 
that those who know most of the details, are likely to know 
most of the whole. In some respects, however, the very con- 
trary is the case. The patient and skilful quarryman or 
mason, who extracts the stone from the quarry, and who forms 
it into a shape indicated by a mould-—the rude chemist who 
slakes the lime and mixes the mortar—is, for the most part, 
quite incompetent to understand the general elevation designed 
by the architect. Still less is he competent to design such a 
plan himself. The one duty requires a microscopic, the other 
a telescopic, vision. It will be admitted by those who have 
made a certain advance in physiological study, that a cramping 
influence becomes, after a time, painfully perceptible in their 
own minds. As they discover the how, they think that they 
discover the why. This influence is so powerful that perhaps 
it can only be resisted by due care to preserve the healthy 
balance of the mind. A too minute, prolonged, exclusive study 
is to be avoided. It affects the healthy action of the intelli- 
gence. A man may even feel the propriety of a partial 
abandonment of a pursuit ; and the moment it attains a certain 
hold onthe mind, he must do so, if he wishes to preserve the 
catholicity of his intelligence. But if his daily task, and his 
intellectual recreation, run in the same groove—as in the case 
of a surgeon or physician who devotes his leisure to physio- 
logical research, while in the full practice of his profession, an 
abnormal development is given to certain considerations, and 
the clear conception of the whole is blurred and obliterated by 
the microscopic view attained of the part. 

Thus, then, to revert to the main argument, we place in oppo- 
sition two contrasted views of the phenomena of animal motion. 
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The one is that of antiquity, and of the common instinct, 
rather than consent, of mankind. The latter is that of very 
able, very accomplished experts, whose attention has been so 
rivetted on the phenomena of physiology, and generally on 
those of morbid physiology, that they have come to the con- 
clusion that the anatomist, and he alone, understands the 
essential nature of an animal, regarded as a locomotive 
machine. 

The two views may be illustrated by the example of the 
steam engine. In the infancy of this machine a boy was em- 
ployed to turn the handles of two cocks, the one to admit the 
steam to the working cylinder, the other to allow it to escape 
when its work was done. In course of time—by the sharp 
ingenuity, it is said, of an idle boy—a mode was discovered 
of making the engine turn its own cocks, by its own motion, 
just as the clock moves its own detent. Thus we find that 
one physiologist, admitting the mechanical source of animal 
motion, says there must be a something immaterial to move 
the detent. His opponent asserts that all is alike material, 
and that the machine, though of wonderful complexity, moves 
its own detent on all occasions. (This physiologist adds that 
the machine is self-made.) 

Stating thus, as fairly as possible, the question as to the 
exclusively material nature of man and other animals, con- 
sidered as locomotive machines, we have to remark that a 
very extraordinary oversight has been committed by the 
advocates of the materialistic view. Rendering all honour to the 
purity of the motives, and to the impartiality of the judg- 
ment, of the advocates of this view—subject to that special 
cause of disturbance before mentioned—it is more satisfactory 
to combat their opinions on a point as to which there can be 
really no controversy when it is once clearly indicated, than to 
attempt to range over the whole vast field of strife. 

The beautiful theory of the co-relation and mutual converti- 
bility of the physical forces is the basis of the hypothesis that 
animal motion is simply a material phenomenon. Put in its 
simplest form, one from which the advocates of the materia- 
listic theory do not shrink, their position is this: “ All vital 
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action is the result of the molecular forces of the protoplasm 
which displays it.” A well-known writer on physiology, in an 
able argument as to the force behind nature, admits, “as a 
physiologist,” that the motive power of the animal is not gene- 
rated de novo by the act of the will, but that it is entirely due 
to the oxydation of the food which the animal has consumed. 
In this argument the removal of the detent, to revert to our 
former comparison, is said to be effected by an immaterial, 
spiritual power, while the whole of the going force thus 
turned in a given direction is attributed to a chemical energy, 
the value of which can be readily calculated by science. 

It is evident that there is here a very distinct ground of con- 
tention, although it is one not easy to clear from doubt and 
obscurity. If the purely chemical source of motion be admitted, 
the question of the independent source of the energy which 
directs that motion may be disputed. At all events, it can- 
not be denied that the hypothesis that such directing energy 
is also in some way automatic, and dependent on animal action, 
is one that may be intelligently supposed. 

The contrary, however, would be the case if it were proved 
that the chemical theory was logically absurd, if regarded as 
an ultimate explanation. Such, it will be seen on reflection, 
is actually the case. 

Admitting, for the sake of clearness of argument, the propo- 
sition that the aggregate force which is employed in producing 
the motion of animals, over the entire surface of the planet, 
may be accurately measured by the heat liberated by the 
oxydation of the food of these animals, the question is yet 
entirely untouched—‘ By what force was this food pre- 
pared? How were its component parts so separated from 
the corresponding portions of oxygen, that they are found 
within the structure of the animal in a state ready to be 
oxydised ?” 

The importance of this question will be seen to be crucial 
when we reflect that animal food is not a product of imor- 
ganic nature. We know the elements of which that food con- 
sists; and we also know that the animal organisation cannot 
make any use of those elements in their simple natural condi- 
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tion. The protoplasm or basic substance of all organic life, 
which is chemically indistinguishable in the plant and in the 
animal, is formed out of carbonic acid, ammonia, and water, by 
or after the elimination of a certain dose of oxygen from these 
compounds or from these combinations. Whatever force may 
be developed by the oxydation of that compound, an equal 
force must previously have been exerted for the removal of the 
oxygen from its elements. 

In point of fact the phenomena of organic chemistry be- 
token the presence of a condition which is not present in the 
phenomena of inorganic chemistry. Not only so, but it is the 
condition of the presence of an antagonistic and controlling 
principle. Where inorganic chemistry tends to disintegrate, 
organic chemistry tends to integrate. When the condition of 
a definite compound or mixture, such, for example, as the con- 
tents of an egg, is régulated by organic chemistry, that is to 
say, by the presence of life, the chemical elements undergo a 
series of definite changes of a very remarkable kind, becoming 
endowed, among other things, with the power of assimilating 
other compounds into their own structure, to a certain extent, 
and during a certain definite lapse of time, and not longer. 
But if care be taken to remove this principle of organisation, 
which is usually called life—the laws of inorganic chemistry 
re-assert their sway, and, instead of growth and assimilation, 
putrefaction ensues. 

It is only shifting the master difficulty a single stage to 
-emark, that the assimilative power of the animal organism is 
for the most part confined to the absorption of food which 
has been prepared by the process of vegetation. The difficulty 
is neither diminished nor explained by this step in analysis. 
On the contrary it may be said to be augmented. For in the 
animal organism is present the non-chemical, or rather anti- 
chemical, power of assimilation, although the exercise of this 
power is confined to the assimilation of a small number of 
compounds. At the same time, in the other great division of 
the organic world, that in which life is fixed to the planet 
instead of being locomotive over its surface, is found a similar 
power of assimilation, which is exerted—not upon primary 
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elements, but upon the simple secondary compounds of water, 
carbonic acid and ammonia. 

It is. evident that we here are in presence of a circle of 
movement which it is a mere contradiction in terms to call self- 
sustained. We have been regarding locomotion alone, for the 
sake of simplicity. Our position would be only the stronger 
if we took note of all the other phenomena of motion, including 
those of which we speak as mental or emotional. But, looking 
at locomotion alone, we have a certain amount of mechanical 
‘duty ” performed, and that an amount almost inconceivable 
in its magnitude, for which the chemical theory offers no ex- 
planation whatever. For if we grant that the oxydation of 
a certain amount of animal tissue—and it is in the form of 
tissues, not in that of unassimilated food, that the oxydation 
takes place—will produce heat convertible into motion, 
enough to fulfil the requirements of the case, we are still at 
a loss to account for the assimilating force, whether we regard 
it as developed in the animal alone, or partly in the animal, and 
partly, and first, in the vegetable. 

It is this force to which mankind by common consent has given 
the name of life. We distinguish two cases or kinds of life; 
and it is to the cause of the second, locomotive or animal life, 
that the Greek philosophers gave the name of Psyche, or vital 
breath, as distinguished from the higher idea of Pneuma, 
or divine life. Into that it is not the object of the 
present pages to enter. We are at present investigating only 
the phenomena of animal motion. And we find that, to 
whatever extent the motive power may be directly supplied 
by oxydation, in conformity to well-known dynamical laws, 
such oxydation is only the liberation of a stored-up force. 
Regard it as we may, consider it as explicable or as inex- 
plicable by science, there can be no contention as to the fact. 
The whole force, the liberation of which produces this phe- 
nomenon of animal motion, has been previously stored up, in 
opposition to and in contrast with the laws of inorganic 
chemistry, by the power of the higher chemistry of life. 

In presence of this great and undeniable truth, how puerile 
are the arguments about being unable to take out of a bag 
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more than we have put into the bag! How idle is the 
assertion that “all vital action is the result of the molecular 
force of the protoplasm which displays it.” Molecular force, 
as it exists in inorganic nature, can never form protoplasm. 
On the contrary, let a portion of protoplasm be separated 
from the living organism, or let the impalpable, imponder- 
able, immeasurable force which we call life be allowed or com- 
pelled to escape, and ,the molecular forces of the elements of 
protoplasm effect the very speedy decomposition of that subtle 
and unstable compound. 

Physiology, therefore, rightly studied, teaches us that there 
is a force in nature which is entirely distinct from any of those 
correlated forces which can be measured in units of heat. It 
is a force which cannot be estimated in those units. Of its 
essential nature we may be as ignorant as we are of the 
essential nature of gravity, or of chemical affinity. But we 
know that its power is such as to control and to overcome the 
latter force directly, and the former, at all events, indirectly. 
We can only roughly measure the force by its superiority to 
chemical force. How great that superiority may be we are 
ignorant. But we know that it exists. And we know that a 
portion of that superiority, as regards the action of such 
elementary substances as are brought under the direct action 
of that hyper-physical power, is enough to produce, and, in 
fact, does primarily produce, the whole vast circuit of the 
motion of animals on the earth. 

The view is as simple as it is indisputable. It is one 
before which the whole laborious structure of philosophical 
materialism disappears like a phantom. Life is not an abnor- 
mally diverted action of the known properties of matter. It 
is the resultant of a force, known only by its effects, which 
controls these properties. Measured by its results, it is more 
important than any or than all the physical forces. But, 
confining our notice to the consideration of this motive power, 
we must remember how the motion of the human organism 
has of late been so directed to the production of mechanical 
motion as to convey vast masses of brute matter with the speed 
of the swallow, and to pr pel smaller, but still formidable 
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masses, when hurled with an offensive aim, with more than 
planetary velocity. The speed of the Armstrong bolt, when it 
issues from the gun, is greater than that of the moon in her 
orbit. 

Nor must we omit to notice, albeit it is touching on the 
fringe of an inquiry of another order, the great difference 
between that animal motion which is due to the vital force, 
and those planetary and meteoric motions of which we first 
spoke. Of these motions we know three conditions. First, 
they are not perpetual. They had, at some period, and in 
some mode, of which we can form no conception, a beginning. 
They appear to tend, at some inconceivably remote period, 
towards anend. Secondly, apart from the foregoing qualifica- 
tion, they are orderly, constant, predicable, and follow a cease- 
less sequence. Thirdly, in that lower portion of the move- 
ments of inorganic nature which we call meteoric, there is 
present an element of what, in other cases, would be called 
caprice, which as yet baffles the investigations of science, both 
as to its amount and as to its cause. 

In motion arising from the vital energy, on the other 
hand, what may be called caprice, or the variety of individual 
choice, is the most marked peculiarity. No two animals are 
ever precisely alike. No two animals ever go through exactly 
the same sequence of motion, nor does any animal go 
through exactly the same sequence of motions in two succes- 
sive periods of time. In meteoric action, variety may be 
thought the exception; in animal movement it is the rule. 
This variety has in itself a charm, and the desire of variety 
may be considered as a motive for action among almost all 
groups of animal life. Not even two seeds from the same 
pod, sown side by side, produce facsimile trees. And all that 
we regard as noble, pleasant, good, is connected with the 
power of variability. When we wish to speak with disrespect 
of any course of human or other animal activity, we term it 
mechanical. 

It is evident that these considerations bring us only to the 
threshold of a great inquiry. It is an inquiry as old as the 
history of philosophy, although but few have attempted, at 
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the same time with due reverence and with fit regard to the 
true method of science, to cross that limit. The object of the 
foregoing pages is to show that those are in error who say 
that that threshold can never be crossed. It is one thing to 
hold that our powers may be too feeble to make us understand 
the inner phenomena of life, and the problem of spiritual 
action. It is another thing to deny that such a problem 
can be truly stated, and to assert that all the phenomena of 
life are explicable by molecular force. To those persons who 
admit the truth of one of the first axioms of mechanism, to 
the effect that action and reaction are equal, it will be impos- 
sible in the future to adduce that fantastic explanation with- 
out exciting a grave but amused smile. 
F. R. Conver. 
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BIOGRAPHY, NEW STYLE. 


MR. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


Briocrapuigs have become exceedingly plentiful of late years. 
A precocious child is no sooner out of the nursery than some 
enterprising editor craves a record of his doings. These 
doings, it is occasionally found, have by some mishap failed 
to be inscribed on the nursery walls in letters of gold. In 
consequence, the worthy editor knows not whither to turn for 
facts wherewith to fill the biographic record which he projects. 
Under such circumstances it has become a common thing for a 
request to be made to the person to be biographed to supply 
the materials himself; in other words, to pourtray his own 
performance according to his own imagination thereof. This 
system not seldom results in the production of a very interest- 
ing branch of literature, which we may dub Biographic 
Romance. What tender poetic touches, what exquisite 
analysis, what a delicate halo, what generous allowance, what 
prudent reserve do we not find in the completed picture of a 
dawning life! But there is no apparent autobiographic reve- 
lation; all is decorously rendered in the sweet appreciative 
remoteness of the third person. 

Composition of this kind naturally opens out a field for 
satire. Mr. Julian Hawthorne has been induced to write a 
biography of himself, which is not strictly an autobiography, 
but what we may term a biography—new style. He has not 
shrunk from giving voice to the nursery walls, but the voice 
is rather the voice of Esau than the plausible Jacobean accent 
of the modern self-biographer. 

In spite of the tinge of raillery which pervades the narra- 
tive, the facts may be relied upon. The treatment of the 
subject from the physical point of view is made the more effec- 
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tive as introducing entrance into literature under the guise of 
a decline and fall of the individual. 

There is the pointed difference between the composition that 
follows and the prevalent biographic romance, that while the 
latter is secretly, the former is avowedly composed by its subject. 


Born in Boston, June 22nd, 1846, J. H. was at first a some- 
what delicate child; his head being disproportionately large 
and his body weak. At the age of three he came near dying 
of dropsy; and in all his childish illnesses his head was the 
part most affected. Seeing this, his parents wisely kept him 
as much as possible in the open air, and as little as possible in 
the schoolroom ; the consequence being that at seven years 
old J. H. was unable to read or write, but was rosy and stout, 
and owner of an excellent appetite. His food up to this time 
consisted mainly of bread and milk and boiled rice; he never 
tasted meat till after his eighth year; tea and coffee were 
unknown to him until the age of twenty, and wine and spirits 
no less so. When, being eight years old, he went with the 
rest of his family to England, he was sent to Huguenin’s 
gymnasium in Liverpool, where he soon became the most 
efficient of the children’s class. He also took dancing lessons 
of a famous French dancing master of the period, and became 
devoted to the art, and to the person of a certain brown- 
eyed little girl who was the ornament of the dancing-room. 
People who have seen J. H. dance a sailor’s hornpipe at this 
epoch affirm it to have beena sight not lightly to be forgotten. 
At the age of nine, J. H. had his first stand-up fight with a boy 
a year older than himself; and he still remembers the thrill 
of pleasure which visited his heart when his antagonist fell to 
earth at a right hand shoulder-hit. At twelve years old J. H. 
was living in Rome, where, and in Florence, the next two 
years of his life were passed. He spent his time in taking long 
walks with a boy friend of his, collecting lizards, snail-shells, 
and curiosities from the ruins and excavations, and practising 
jumping leap-frog over the numerous stone posts with which 
the above-named cities are studded. After leaving Italy he 
spent some time at the Lake of Geneva, where he first mastered 
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the difficult art of swimming, an art which he afterwards 
practised incessantly at Redcar, on the Northern English 
coast. He also accompanied his father in daily walks, thus 
preparing himself for the pedestrian achievements of later 
years. In the summer of 1860 he returned to America, 
where, at a private school in Concord, Massachusetts, he was 
fitted for Harvard University, and graduated in cricket, base- 
ball, and running. In 1863 he entered the University, where 
he soon became renowned as a walker, runner, oarsman, and 
gymnast generally. The record of his measurements still 
stands upon the gymnasium books, the pride and envy of all 
subsequent Harvard men—height, 5ft. 109in. ; chest, 484in. ; 
upper arm, 16}in.; lower arm, l4in. It is related of J. H. 
that he at this period made the acquaintance of Mr. John 
Heenan, the well-known prizefighter, and that the latter, on 
finding that J. H. not only possessed the same initials as him- 
self, but also measured an inch or two more than he round the 
chest, earnestly advised J. H. to take up prizefighting as a 
profession, assuring him that he would guarantee his being 
able to lick any man of his weight, after three years’ prepara- 
tion. It is further related that J. H, had serious thought of 
entertaining this proposal ; but, unluckily, circumstances pre- 
vented the scheme from arriving at fulfilment. The four years 
which constitute the college course were now drawing to a 
close ; they were perhaps as pleasant as any J. H. had known, 
although it may be noted that during only six months of these 
four years had he been fully connected with the University, 
the remainder of the time having been agreeably passed in 
what is technically known as rustication. The chief offence 
alleged against J. H. was a constant disinclination to look into 
a book of any description ; and his college career terminated 
in a polite refusal on the part of the college authorities to give 
him his degree. This drawback, however, failed to impair in 
any degree his athletic reputation, or his own satisfaction with 
the results of his university education. 

After thus abandoning the university, he entered the school 
of civil engineering, to which profession (as one likely to 
afford plenty of outdoor occupation), he had decided to devote 
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himself. He spent a year very profitably in the further 
development of his legs and arms, but found very little 
opportunity to follow out such other courses of study as were 
advised by the professors. At the end of the year he severed 
his connexion with the school in a manner strictly consistent 
with his former proceedings in regard to the college ; and after 
spending a few months at the family house in Concord, in the 
congenial occupations of fishing, boating, and camping out, he 
repaired with his mother and sisters to Dresden, in Saxony. 
Here, having gained admission into the engineering college, 
he diligently inspected the habits of the German students, and 
made many experimental inquiries into the nature and effects 
of German beer. These studies were varied by long walks to 
Saxon Switzerland and neighbouring places of interest, by 
foot-races, and by dumb-bell practice ; and he may, in fact, 
be considered to have attained at this period his maximum 
physical development, his weight being fifteen stone, and his 
other parts according. In 1870, he left the college in a some- 
what unceremonious manner, and returned to America, where, 
at New York, he married, and undertook for a year or two the 
practice of engineering in the Department of Docks, under 
General MacClellan, and the practice of physical training at 
Wood’s gymnasium. In the autumn of 1872 some alterations 
in the personnel of the Department opened the way for his 
retirement, and he returned to Dresden with his wife and 
child. From this point J. H.’s decadence may be said to 
have begun. He had contracted during the latter part of his 
New York residence, a deleterious practice of writing short 
stories for the magazines, and he followed this up in Dresden 
by the production of a novel, “‘ Bressant,” which was published 
in England and America. The odium entailed upon him by 
this work failed to have the effect upon him that might 
have been expected, for in 1873 he wrote another romance, 
“Idolatry.” It will scarcely be believed, but it is neverthe- 
less true, that after having, in 1874, left Dresden to settle in 
England, he published in the Contemporary Review a series of 
sketches called Saxon Studies, which were afterwards included 
in a volume, and the effect of which was to prompt him to 
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take steps to insure his life. But his downward career was 
now beyond recall, and he is believed to have published 
(though few people are in a position to dogmatise on the 
subject), the following works of fiction: ‘ Garth,” a novel in 
8 vols. ; a collection of short stories called, “The Laughing 
Mill;” a novelette, “ Archibald Malmaison;” and another 
8 vol. novel, ‘‘Sebastian Strome”’; besides various short 
tales, articles, and reviews. And here it is only charitable 
that we should draw the veil. 
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ST. JASON’S MILL. 


The monks of the Abbey St. Jason 
Have built, in a shady nook, 

A mill by a glassy basin, 
Kept full by a prairie-brook. 

Whatever the drought of the season, 
The basin will never fail, 

But always be full, for the reason 
That followeth in the tale. 


The tale is a poet’s prattle 
Of how, to a poet’s eye, 

The clouds are a herd of cattle, 
That wander about the sky. 


The wind is their virgin drover ; 
They drink out of Mimir’s well ;* 

They feed on the dews of clover ; 
They tinkle no sound of bell. 


But oft, to the peasant’s wonder, 
Who watches them from below, 
They bellow with voice of thunder, 

As over the hills they go. 


The drover, a hoyden airy, 

When weary of driving them round, 
Then tethers them over the prairie, 

A little above the ground. 


One morn, there was stillness in heaven ; 
The prairie lay dewy and vast ; 

Above it the clouds were seven ; 
And on it their shadows were cast. 


* The ocean. 
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The drover, who knew by the number 
That none of her cattle had strayed, 

Sank silently into a slumber, 

And sighed like a sleeping maid, 






Then up, over hill and hollow, 

The herd, as she slept and sighed, 
Stole off like the drove of Apollo, 
When Mercury was their guide. 






They crept with so little motion 
They seemed to be drowsy too, 

And dreaming of grass in Goshen,— 

As cattle, when dozing, do. 


The drover awoke,—and, in heaven, 
As high as the eagle flies, 

She counted, from one to seven, 

Her cattle asleep in the skies. 


She flung up a rope around them, 
(The air was so very still,) 

And, dragging them down, she drowned them 

In front of St. Jason’s mill. 


She fettered their ghosts, and gyved them, 
And bound them as still as death, 

And, when they were dead, revived them, 

And loosened them with her breath. 


She loosens and binds them at pleasure ; 
They struggle, but struggle in vain ; 

The length of her cord is the measure 

Of Jupiter’s golden chain. 





The cord is so slender a cable 
It shameth the spider’s toil, 
And rivals the film in the fable 
Of Vulcan’s invisible coil. 


St. Jason’s Mill. 


At noon, in the halcyon weather, 
Her cattle disperse so far 

She hardly can herd them together 
To number how many they are. 


It troubles her then to keep tally, 

For some are on mountain-ridge, 
And some are in misty valley, 

And some are at Heimdal’s bridge.* 


Wherever they are, she finds them, 
And drives them again to the pool, 

And down in the water binds them, 
And washes them white and cool. 


They swim in the pool of St. Jason 
Far deeper than soundings go, 
For bottomless is its basin, 
With fathomless skies below. 


If ever the water is spattered 
By leaping of fish in the pond, 

The cattle take fright, and are scattered, 
And vanish to vales beyond. 


At eve, when the sky is kindled, 
Just after the sun has fled, 
The cattle appear as if brindled, 
Or coloured to roan and red. 


Still brighter they look and stranger 
When seen in the golden morn,— 
And shine like the kine in the manger 
When Bethlehem’s Babe was born. 


The monks have a habit of coming 
To muse by the mill as it grinds, 

For always a mill-wheel’s humming 
Is pleasant to musing minds. 


* The rainbow. 
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They hasten from chapel and matin 
To sit where the shade is cool, 

And open their books of Latin, 
And look from the page to the pool. 


Deep down they discover plainly 
The cattle so snowy white, 

But look for the maiden vainly,— 
Who modestly hides from sight. 


Whatever the drought of the season, 
Yet still, in the dryest time, 

The mill, for a poet’s reason, 
Runs on in a poet’s rhyme. 


There never was any St. Jason, 
Nor any such abbey, nor mill, 
Nor cattle, nor maid in the basin,— 

Believe in the tale who will. 


Tueopore TILTON. 
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A VERY REMARKABLE INTERVIEW. 


**MezssirE Francesco,” said the Cardinal, “ shall I ask you to 
take the trouble to do me a very great kindness ? ” 

** Any service that I can render to his Eminence,” said I 
(only we spoke Italian), “it is only for himself to command.” 

“ But it is one out of all rule,” said the Cardinal; “ most 
unprecedented. If it were not that it is by supreme order, 
I should say most alarming.” 

“Tf it were alarming to me, it would not be from your 
Eminence that I should hear it,” was my reply. 

“ Best, best,” said the Cardinal. ‘“‘ That is so, you reassure 
me. But still it is prodigious. You know the constant care 
of his Holiness for the Church—his deep anxiety at the evil 
times which menace even the foundation of the Faith!” 

I had only need to bow. 

** Tt has been suggested,” said the Cardinal,—‘ you will not 
ask now for more particulars—that if some great and signal 
triumph of the Faith were to mark the present juncture, the 
hearts of the faithful would be strengthened, and—and in 
fact—evil might be subdued to good.” 

I bowed again. 

“The particular point,” continued his Eminence, “ which 
has been of late debated—well—I may say entrusted to my 
humble advocacy—is this. It has been the impression of those 
who know best, that it was possible that the maintenance of a 
rigidity, let me say a medizval rigidity, towards the Jews, was 
perhaps one main cause which had prevented them from opening 
their eyes to the clear light of truth. In different parts 
of Europe they are laying aside their ancient reserve. 
Wealth has civilised them. We see them eager for titles ; 
becoming deputies, chevaliers, barons ; giving their daughters 
to counts—in a word, abandoning their nationality. It is but 
the final touch that is required; and if this were effected 
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by the wisdom of the Holy See—what a future for the 
Church !” 

I could do nothing but bow more profoundly than before. 

“So that, Messire Francesco,’ pursued the Cardinal, “I 
have been prevailed on to sound the ground with the most 
learned, and most able, of the Jewish doctors in Italy, their 
Chief Rabbi, as they call him. (Beasts that they are.) Andas 
the presence of any one who took notes would be likely to 
prejudice the Jew—and as I do not wish to trust to my own 
recollection alone, I bethought me of having recourse to your 
kindness, and to your memory, which is quite phenomenal ; 
and asking if you will consent to be present at our interview ? ” 

“Your Eminence does me only too much honour,” said I, 
“Tam altogether at your disposal. Do you wish to fix any 
time now ; or will you let me know by and bye ?” 

“Tf you are not better engaged,” said the Cardinal, “ and 
could wait a few minutes, I think it not unlikely that the 
Israelitish doctor may be in attendance within an hour or so. 
Stay! I will ask if any one is here.” 

The Cardinal struck a little silver bell, and his Eminence’s 
chamberlain, entering with the shadowy silence proper to his 
vocation, would inquire as to the commands of his Eminence. 
In an incredbly short short time the official returned, and 
ushered into the room a tall, meagre, strikingly handsome 
man, whose long black locks were slightly touched with 
silver; while his bent form, and habitual sadness of 
expression, were at times lighted up by a very keen 
glance from a pair of magnificent dark eyes. The Rabbi 
bowed low before the Prince of the Church; and required 
much pressing before he ventured to seat himself on the edge 
of the fauteuil which, at his Eminence’s sign, an attendant 
placed close to the side of the little carpet before the sofa. 
Leaning forward, with his hands folded one over another, the 
Rabbi awaited the address of his Eminence. 

“Signor Dottore,” said the Cardinal, very courteously, 
“you have perhaps heard of the historical work on which I 
have been for some time engaged. It has led me to trace the 
relations of your ancient people to the governments of the 
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Italian Peninsula, including that of the Holy See. And, 
finding myself at fault occasionally, and thinking that mis- 
apprehension may not have been confined to myself, I have 
done myself the honour to ask your aid in clearing up some of 
the points which have troubled me?” 

“Tf, most eminent,” replied the Rabbi, “I can in any way 
aid the literary labour of your Eminence, it will be alike a 
duty and a pleasure to do so.” 

* You must know—Signor Dottore,” pursued the Cardinal, 
that the great point for the impartial historian is to be able to 
place himself ideally in the position of those whose history 
he recounts. Now, as far as I have as yet ventured to sketch 
an outline of a brief period of the history of our country, I 
have been not unable to account to myself for many points of 
what I may call the temporal policy of several of our great 
Pontiffs. I have been unable to comprehend the attitude of 
your countrymen, do you know?” 

“The attitude of my countrymen towards the Holy See— 
most eminent, if I may venture to say so—has been some- 
thing resembling that of the footstool under your Eminence’s 
feet.” 

‘* Yes,” said the Cardinal, “there is but too much truth in 
the remark—only the feet have been heavier than mine, and 
too often shod with iron. But why should this be so? Is 
there not so much that we hold in common that it might be 
possible to find a means of accommodation ? ” 

The Rabbi was trained by long experience not to evince 
surprise at any thing. He could not control a very expres- 
sive glance, but fixed his eyes on the floor. “Are we 
not fully submissive to all the regulations communicated to us 
for our guidance?” he said, after a pause. 

“Oh, quite, quite,” said the Cardinal. ‘“ Pray do not mis- 
understand me, Signor Dottore. I have no political object in 
seeking this interview. In fact I have little—I may almost 
say nothing, to do with political life. It is only for my own 
information—with literary views—that I am speaking. I 
never hear a*word of complaint of any of you. Are you not 
our bankers? Have we not to come to you, directly or indi- 
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rectly, in all matters of finance? How is it; needing your aid 
as we do, that there is such a wall between us? Frankly— 
now—is it our fault or yours.” 

The Rabbi sat for some time in silence. The Cardinal 
watched him—also in silence. ‘‘ At last, raising his head, and 
fixing his eyes on the prelate, the Jew said, softly and 
solemnly, ‘I am unaware of any wall of partition between 
the Pontifical Government and ourselves, except that which 
is reared by our religion.” 

“But that is what I want to understand,” said the Car- 
dinal. “ Does it not seem to you that, agreeing so far as we do 
in religion, there must be some error—some removable 
cause—for our not coming closer? It is-not as in the case of 
the Moslem, you see, where there is an inseparable obstacle in 
the Koran. But your Bible is our Bible—your prophets our 
prophets—your Creator our Creator!” 

‘Your Eminence is aware,” said the Rabbi, “ that your 
doctors have given to our ancient Scriptures a very different 
sense from that which we find in them.” 

“That is exactly what I wish to understand,” said the 
Cardinal. “Oriental learning is making such progress—and 
your people number so many eminent scholars! Of course 
our Vulgate has the stamp of the authority of the Church. 
But side by side with the Vulgate we have the Latin trans- 
lation of Sixtus the Fifth. Would it not be possible, as a 
literary work, to have a Latin translation which would be 
fully acceptable to you—and not unacceptable to us.”’ 

“Your Eminence is aware,” said the Rabbi, “ that there is 
but little in your translation, as a translation, with which we 
have any fault to find. But we may use the same words— 
and yet with a very different spirit and meaning.”’ 

“That is the case with all human language,” said the 
Cardinal. “In the imperfection of our nature we are bound 
to be contented with words—without too curiously inquiring 
into the particular sense which A., or B., or C. may put upon 
them. If you are disposed to accept the Vulgate as a 
correct translation of the Scriptures, or care to‘add a modest 
note or comment on any difficult passage, it would be an 
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immense step—an immense step towards the Union of Chris- 
tendom.” é‘ 

“Yes,” said the Rabbi. ‘“ But your Eminence knows that 
the last word is not one which we pronounce in a tone alto- 
gether to the satisfaction of your Eminence.” 

“ How so?” asked the prelate. “ Let usavoid using terms 
that may admit of misapprehension. I would find another 
word—if it existed. But is it not the case that you and I, 
Rabbi, are at one as to what we really mean by that word. 
It is the word itself you object to, not what I mean by it.” 

‘Your Eminence will explain.” 

“Why have your people not bought Palestine of the 
Turks?” said the Cardinal. ‘‘ You could do it at any 
moment. You have the money. The Sultan would jump 
at it. The European powers would rejoice to see Syria in 
your hands. The Eastern question would be solved, and a 
step would be made towards the fulfilment of—of your 
brightest hopes ?” 

A warm glow mantled over the pale cheek of the Jew. He 
raised his head, and seemed about to speak with energy. 
Putting a strong constraint on himself, he cast down his 
eyes and said, “In His time who alone is Lord. Your 
Eminence, that idea is not new to us. It has had eloquent 
supporters, if none so highly placed, before. But our duty is 
to wait. We believe that it will be only on the coming of 
the Messiah that we shall return to the land of the tombs of 
our fathers. Is it for us to attempt to force the hand of the 
Most High ?” 

“ But,” said the Cardinal, “are we not even there almost one? 
Do you expect a Messiah? So do we. Do you wait for his 
coming? So do we. Have you any more doubt than I have, 
that when he comes there will be no hesitation as to acknow- 
ledging the fact? Can we not wait in a common patience ?”’ 

‘* Tf that tone had been taken by Pope Sylvester and his suc- 
cessor,” said the Jew, “ some of the most shameful chapters of 
human history would have been unwritten. Yes, your Emi- 
nence, that is possible. But that is not what you will allow 
us to do. Better wait. Yes, but you say, in the meantime, 
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pay aworship which, your Eminence will pardon me, our Law, 
even in the Vulgate translation which you hold, plainly and 
peremptorily forbids.” 

“You see,” said the Cardinal,” that with regard to the 
veneration to which you refer, that which we pay to the 
blessed Saints, and so on, you have the same thing in your 
great prophet Daniel. The three Holy Children worshipped 
the form in the midst of the fire. 

“As far as that goes,” said the Rabbi, “not only the 
hagiographa, but the Sacred Law itself, speaks of the appear- 
ance of the angel of the Divine presence.” 

** Of course,” said the Cardinal. “Signor Dottore, when the 
mist of controversy is removed, what—what is there to prevent 
a reconciliation? I have here,” and the Cardinal produced a 
beautiful vellum manuscript from a portfolio—* the symbol of 
your greatest writer, the second Moses, as you call him—the 
fifteen articles of the Jewish creed.” The Cardinal glanced 
gravely down the manuscript. ‘“‘ Signor Dottore, if any good 
object were to be obtained by so doing, I would append my 
signature to that creed at once.” And the Cardinal took up 
a pen. 

The Rabbi bowed profoundly. 

** And can you not, for the sake of the religious welfare of 
the human race, do the same with our symbols ?” pursued the 
Cardinal. ‘They speak of the same truth, the same faith, 
the same hope ?” 

“In your symbol, most Eminent,” said the Rabbi, “it is 
not that which may agree with our own which would make me 
hesitate, but that which does not.” 

“ Signor Dottore,’”’ explained the Cardinal, “ I have already 
said that no two men ever mean exactly the same thing, 
even if they used the same words. Look at it in this way. 
Here is your creed. You say, ‘These are, in our view, 
the fundamental articles of the divine law.’ Do you admit 
that? Ireply,‘Ido.’ Do I thereby attempt, of my personal 
wisdom, to limit the divine law? Not a whit. Nor do 
you. Then I say, ‘This is the Catholic faith” What can 
possibly prevent you from responding ‘it is?’ And in these 
5—2 
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two simple assents, both perfectly honest, neither of them, of 
course, exhaustive—for we are human beings—the quarrel 
of eighteen centuries is more than half forgotten.” 

The Rabbi sate erect, and his eyes filled with liquid fire. 
He seemed as though he was looking into the future. 
“ Other things might be arranged,” continued the Cardinal. 
“ You would still have your rite, your liturgy, as have those of 
the Eastern Churches who are in the obedience of the Holy 
See. Your chief we should call the Patriarch of Jerusalem. 
You could add any local title you chose. It would be our 
care to aid in his actual establishment at Jerusalem. We 
should look to you for a few millions of money. You would 
not grudge them. You would look to us for influence in every 
European court. It would not fail. Signor Dottore, it rests 
with you whether in twelve months hence you shall not 
be singing your own psalms in the Temple Mountain.” 

“ But the mass, your Eminence! ” 

“ Even there,” said the Cardinal, “ I see nothing impossible 
to arrange. It is a question of rite. And to the most 
venerable of rites we could attach a great veneration—in Pales- 
tine—be it understood. In the mass we celebrate the Pass- 
over—the last Passover, as far aS tradition goes. You again 
in the Holy Land would celebrate the Passover of Egypt. 
Your tradition admits that there are both the Egyptian Pass- 
over and the Secular Passover.” 

* And the word Christendom ? ” 

“Tt is in that word rightly understood,” said the Cardinal, 
‘that the clue to the whole tangle lies. Does not your Twelfth 
Article say—as to the days of the Anointed King, the Christ 
—‘it is to be believed that they will surely come. And that 
if His coming tarry, yet is it to be expected without limit of 
time, as Scripture testifies.’ And what else do we say ?”’ 

* You say,” replied the Rabbi, “ that it is one of our blood, 
one whom you call an heir of our Royal House, one who once 
walked our streets, and was not acknowledged by us—who 
will thus come ? ” 

“That is our expectation,” said the Cardinal; “and 


yours—?”’ 
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“Ours is that none but He who holds the issues of life 
knows either when or where the Messiah is to appear.” 

“ And is not that,” said the Cardinal, “ exactly one of those 
things which the future will make manifest ? It seems to me 
that we agree on the essential—the future hope. To enter 
into too much minuteness of anticipation any way, is to invoke 
certain errors. Let us seek the words which we can use in 
common. You know our most ancient symbol—that which 
we call the Apostle’s creed? Do you suppose that when I 
say it I mean the same that Saint Peter meant when he 
wrote it?” 

“Nay,” said the Rabbi, “as to that, your Eminence is 
aware that the seven petitions of your Oratio Domini are the 
first lines of seven of our ancient prayers.” 

“You could not more fully explain my argument,” urged 
the Cardinal. 

“ Most Eminent,” said the Rabbi, ‘‘ you have spoken words 
of wisdom, of peace, and of comfort, that should never be 
allowed to fall to the ground. Regarded from your lofty 
stand point, I do not see—I cannot at the moment see, that 
there is more than one—yes one insurmountable obstacle to 
the union you desire.” 

** And that is?” 

** Your Baptisimal rite.” 

“ But is not that one of your own?” 

“No doubt—no doubt, your Eminence. It is from us that 
you hold it; though with us it differs so much in its essential 
character from your use of it that the High Priest underwent 
the rite five times on the Day of Expiation. You regard an 
act as a symbol—or as a sacrament; we only regard it as the 
performance of a command—one to be obeyed—not inquired 
into. That great principle of ours tends to admit of a very 
large tolerance. All that is not in explicit words forbidden is 
lawful. But—it is not the rite—but the formula. To that 
we could never assent ?” 

“In what especial point?’’ asked the Cardinal, very 
quietly. 

‘* Does it not expressly involve a view of the Divine Nature 
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which no one who is not—which none of vs can even allow 
to be held for a moment ?” 

“Not explicitly!” said the Cardinal. “ Not explicitly. 
No doubt to nine persons out of ten, or to a much larger 
number, it has that sense. But it cannot be shown that it 
is the essential, grammatical, absolute sense of the formula, 
though it is, of course, to be desired that good men should 
so hold it.” 

‘Not one in genius, nor one in species, nor one as an 
individual which may be divided in many parts, nor one as 
an extended body, which is one in number and may be in- 
finitesimally divided. But One in simple unity, so that there 
is no unity like His!” repeated the Rabbi. 

“So I regard it,” assented the Cardinal, “and yet your 
own prophet speaks of the Lord of Sabaoth. Is not that the 
Lord of Seven ?”’ 

“Your Eminence has moved me very deeply,” said the 
Rabbi, “ more deeply than I conceived it possible that man’s 
words should do. May I ask your permission to retire—to 
retire and reflect; not that,” said the Jew, raising his voice, 
“any time, any reflection, any suffering can affect one 
point. If the great trumpet sounded in our ears at this 
moment—if a gulf of fire opened between us as I speak—if 
the dead burst their cerements, and arose around as an 
exceeding great army—no power, no terror, no miracle would 
shake the faith. ‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is one 
God ! 939 

The Rabbi bowed profoundly, and retired. The Cardinal 
looked at me in silence for some time. ‘‘ Eh, Messire Fran- 
cesco ?”’ at last he said, “ shall I succeed ?” 

“God only knows, your Eminence,” said I. “I, too, have 
much need to reflect.” 

“Do me the kindness, I beg of you, Messire,” said the 
Cardinal, “to write down as soon as you possibly can your 
fullest recollection of our conversation. I thank you for your 
presence. I will not detain you longer. The Saints be with 
you. Don Tomaso,” said the Cardinal, “conduct the Signor 
to his carriage, and, Don Tomaso,” added he in a lower voice, 
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“remove that chair and that carpet, and see that they are 
immediately burned.” 

“ Sicuro, Eminentissimo,” said the chamberlain. It was an 
odd coincidence that I saw a chair of the same ornate pattern, 
only with a plain gold shield where the arms of his Eminence 
had been emblazoned, in a curiosity shop within a fortnight 
of that day. 
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THE BOOKS OF THE TALMUD. 


A canon of the English Church, the popularity of whose 
writings gives a certain weight to his opinions, describes the 
Talmud as a gigantic rubbish-heap. Possibly a spice of the 
trade-jealousy that exists between the clergy of different per- 
suasions prevents this estimate from possessing the scientific 
value of unbiassed inquiry. But even were the Talmud 
rightly termed a heap of rubbish, we could not afford to 
despise it on that account. Modern literature is a much 
greater heap, and contains much greater rubbish, yet it has 
its value, and is even tolerated by the clergy. 

The rubbish-heaps of past ages are often their only records. 
Shells, pottery, arrowheads, insignificant in themselves, 
become pregnant with meaning to the man who can read their 
story. The corn in Egypt which famished Israelites went to 
buy, has been found intact, and may be shown to be not very 
different from the most familiar modern variety of wheat. 
What would we not give for a dust heap of Eden which 
should contain a few well-preserved pips of the fruit that be- 
guiled our reputed first parents! What anxious arboriculture 
would there not follow? What palates would not water 
curiously with, perhaps, a not entirely antiquarian temptation ? 

If the Talmud were nothing but a rubbish-heap, the im- 
portance of the epoch during which it was slowly accumu- 
lating would be enough to give it a value. The traditions it 
incorporates are prior to, contemporary with, and subsequent 
to, that other body of tradition to which Christendom as a 
mass yet reverently adheres; and, more than this, the authors 
of both are compatriots, and have a greater family likeness 
than some persons would be willing to allow. 

Perhaps a chief reason, apart from sectarian considerations, 
why the Talmud has been the object of obloquy, is that it is 
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so varied and universal in its scope. It contains the most 
trifling precepts, devised one by one to meet difficulties and 
questions as they arose, and accumulated into a_ scarcely 
organised heap, not very unlike the indigesta moles of our own 
case law. For Judaism, lost in its petty enactments, which 
lay on men’s shoulders as a burden too heavy to be borne, and 
shut out free light, no sympathy can be expected in the present 
day. But in the current of Jewish life two streams are ever 
found side by side, the Law and the Prophets. Practical 
life, and the ideal life; this world and the world to come, 
are the poles of Jewish thought. Both are in extreme even to 
exaggeration, if we compare the national character with the 
average of other nations, and yet meet without clash or 
conflict. This strongly marked characteristic of Hebrew 
antiquity is nowhere more fully exemplified than in the 
Talmud and its appendices, where halacha, or rules by which 
to go, and hajada, or ethical sayings and legends, are found 
side by side throughout. 

Containing many points of sympathy with the Gospel modes 
of thought, and of antagonism to the developed Christian 
doctrines, it is not surprising that the Talmud has been 
a sort of bugbear to ecclesiastical doctors. It was too big 
to refute ; the only means of escape was to ignore it; and this 
course was rendered the more easy by the narrowness of the 
field of culture, which left outside its pale almost all literature 
but that of Greece. The literature of Greece has no relation 
to religion as understood by evangelical Christendom : it is 
only in Plato and Pythagoras, who represent its ideal mystical 
side, that it touches the plane of the gospels, and even in that 
it comes within the scope of none but the more advanced 
students of divinity. With the collections in which the 
Hebrew oral law of many generations is found committed to 
writing, the case is very different, and their relation to 
Christian orthodoxy quite unlike that of pagan poets and 
philosophers. These are altogether dissimilar to either Old 
or New Testament in form, and their spiritual points of con- 
tact are only appreciable by a mind somewhat progressed in 
catholicity. The extra-biblical lore of the Hebrews, on the 
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contrary, is constantly challenging comparison with the 
Christian traditions on points of external likeness, to such an 
extent as to injure the exclusiveness which Christian divines 
have for the most part striven to maintain as the prerogative 
of the revelation entrusted to them. 

Thus it has happened that there are countless editions of 
the manifold works of Greek and Roman writers, even down 
to those that have little to recommend them whether in style 
or matter ; while up to the present time there is comparatively 
nothing with which to parallel them in the way of work done 
to prepare the literary collections of the Hebrews for the 
modern reader. It is true that a number of the pagan books 
are masterpieces of form and exquisite in style, while the 
Hebrew relics are for the most part disjointed collections of a 
patchwork and uneven style; it is true also that the Hebrew 
is a rude and simple language, while the Greek has a large 
vocabulary and is the fittest vehicle for philosophic thought in 
the world. But these considerations lose force in the fact 
that the Hebrew canon has proved itself convertible into 
sterling English, and has opened out to us a noble store which 
we should lack much to lose. This fact but adds to the 
anomaly. We have editions of the Hebrew written law in 
number almost as the sands of the seashore, printed in Europe 
in every language of the earth; of the Hebrew oral law, which 
is of later compilation, there is not a single complete edition 
open to anyone who is not a student of the Hebrew tongue 
and the Chaldean dialects. 

A few preliminary definitions will be useful. Talmud is 
Learning, and represents, in opposition to the written law, 
those traditions which, although purporting to originate in the 
instructions of Moses, are no doubt of later growth. They 
probably began soon after the time of Ezra, and before they 
were noted down by individual students, or collected in writing 
by editors, they were for a long period orally bequeathed from 
sage to sage. There are two written collections, one edited in 
Babylon, the other in Jerusalem. Hach consists of two parts ; 
Mishna, or traditional precept, learning, repetition; and 
Gemara, complementary learning or commentary, containing 
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discussion and expansion of-the precepts, a codification of the 
expositions of them, and decisions upon them. 

Besides the collections known as the Talmud proper, which 
are of later date than the Mikra, or written law, and the pro- 
phets, there are sundry glosses or commentaries—Tosephta, 
Baraitha, Siphra, Siphre, Mechilta, Yesirah, Sohar, Midrash 
Rabboth, Midrash Pesikta, Midrash Tanchuma, and the Tar- 
gums or Paraphrases of the Law. 

The Talmud is divided into six orders, each of these con- 
tains treatises, each treatise sections, and the separate sen- 
tences are called mischnaioth. The orders are (I.) Seeds 
(Zeraim), (II.) Feasts (Moed), (III.) Women (Nachim), (IV.) 
Damages (Nesikin), (V.) Sacred Things (Kodachim), (VI.) 
Purifications (Tahoroth). 

The treatises are, of the first order, Benedictions (Beracoth), 
Corner of the Field (Peah), Doubtful (Demai), Things Hetero- 
geneous (Kilaim), Seventh Year (Shebiith), Oblations (Tru- 
moth), Tithes (Maaseroth), Second Tithes (Maaser Cheni), 
Cake of Dough (Halla), Foreskin of Trees (Orla), First Fruits 
(Biccurim). 

Of the second order, Sabbath (Chabbath), Combinations 
(Eruvin), Passovers (Pesachim), Shekels (Checalim), Day of 
Expiation (Joma), Tabernacles (Succa), Egg (Beza), New Year 
(Rosch Haschana), Fasting (Taanith), Roll of Esther (Megilla), 
Feast of the Second Order (Moed Katon), Festal Sacrifices 
(Haghiga). 

Of the third order, Rights of Sisters-in-Law (Jevamoth), 
Marriage Contracts (Ketuvoth), Betrothing (Kidduchin), 
Divorces (Gittin), Vows (Nedarim), Nasireans (Nazir), Sus- 
pected Woman (Sota). 

Of the fourth order, First Gate (Bava Kama), Middle Gate 
(Bava Mezia), Last Gate (Bava Bathra), Judges (Sanhedrin), 
Blows (Maccoth), Oaths (Chevuoth), Evidences (Edioth), 
Punishments (Horaioth), Idolatry (Avoda Zara), Sayings of 
the Fathers (Pirgqe Avoth). 

Of the fifth order, Sacrifices (Zevahim), Profane things 
(Hulin), Offerings (Menachoth), First Born (Becoroth), Esti- 
mations (Erakin), Substitution (Temura), Trespass (Meila), 
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Extirpation of Souls (Keritoth), Daily Sacrifice (Thamid), 
Measures (Middoth), Nests (Kinnim). 

Of the sixth order, Vases (Kelim), Tabernacles (Oholoth), 
Plagues (Negaim), Cow (Para), Purifications (Tahoroth), Baths 
(Mikuvaoth), Woman Who Has Her Rules (Nidda), Polluted 
(Zavim), Direction (Makchirin), Laved the Same Day (Tevul 
Jom), The Hands (Jadaim), Stalks of the Fruits (Okezin). 

The Midrash Rabboth contains the following: Bereschith 
Rabba, Shemoth Rabba, Vajikra Rabba, Bamidbar Rabba, 
Debarim Rabba, Schir Ha Shirim R., Midrash Ruth R., Eicha 
Rabbathi, Coheleth, Megilla Esther. 

The word Midracha, expounding, came to be applied to the 
process and product of allegoric exposition, and represents all 
that portion of the Talmudic books which is of a mystical 
nature, and belongs rather to the Hajada than to the Halacha. 
The word Cabala represents to the modern mind the occult 
side of this kind of symbolism, as Parable represents its more 
familiar aspects. 

The following are the principal translations of talmudic 
books ; they are few indeed, and not all to be commended for 
excellence of rendering : 

**Mischna, sive totius Hebreorum Juris, Rituum, Antiqui- 
tatum, ac Legum Oralium systema, cum clarissimorum Rabbi- 
norum Maimonidis et Bartenore Commentariis integris, 
Hebraice et Latine, ed. G. Surenhusius, 6 vols. Amst. 1683- 
1703.” The text is given in Hebrew and Latin, the commen- 
taries of Bartenora and Maimonides, as well as the notes being 
in Latin only. 

“ Mishna, eighteen treatises from the, translated by De Sola 
and Raphael. 1843.” 

“ Ugolini, Blasii, Thesaurus Antiquitatum Sacrarum,” pub- 
lished in 34 vols., Venice, 1744-69, contains in vols. XIV. and 
XV., translations into Latin of Mechilta, Siphra and Siphre. 

Pirke R. Eliezer. Latin. Leyden, 1644. 

“‘Schwab, M. Les Talmud de Babylone et Jerusalem ; 
Beracoth, 1872; Demai, 1878, published in Paris.” 

“Chiarini, L. Le Talmud de Babylone traduit en langue 
francaise. Zeraim, Berachoth, 2 vols., Leipzic, 1831.” 
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“R. Young. Ethics of the Father. Edinburgh, 1852.” 

There are translated selections in 

“The Talmud, by Joseph Barclay, LL.D. London, 1878.” 

“Selections from The Talmud, by H. Polano. Philadelphia, 
1876.” 

“Sketch of The Talmud. By Isidore Kalisch. New York, 
1877.” 
also in the well known articles on the Talmud by Emanuel 
Deutsch. Literary Remains, 1874. 

The only work published in England with which we are 
acquainted, treating a Talmudic text as a classical author is 
treated in a good critical edition is 

“Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, comprising Pirge Aboth 
and Pereq R. Meir in Hebrew and English. By Ch. Taylor, 
M.A. Cambridge University Press, 1877.” 

By its side may be placed the text and translation of the 
little book 

“Sepher Yezirah, by isidor Kalisch. New York, 1877.” 

With a fine sympathy Deutsch writes, “A mighty change 
has come over us. We children of this latter age, are, above 
all things, utilitarian. We do not read the Koran, the Zend 
Avesta, the Vedas, with the sole view of refuting them. We 
look upon all literature, religious, legal, and otherwise, 
whensoever and wheresoever produced, as part and parcel of 
humanity. We, in a manner, feel a kind of responsibility for 
it. We seek to understand the phase of culture which begot 
these items of our inheritance, the spirit that moves upon their 
face. And while we bury that which is dead in them, we 
rejoice in that which lives in them. We enrich our stores of 
knowledge from theirs, we are stirred by their poetry, we are 
moved to high and holy thoughts when they touch the divine 
chord in our hearts.””? There is perhaps more hope and aspira- 
tion of what will be, than assurance of what is, in Deutsch’s 
words. Nocultured Jew, with so much money that he scarcely 
knows what investment to turn to next, has come forward to 
help the country in which he has lived at ease, to the apprecia- 
tion of the literary monuments of hisrace. No learned society 
is in existence which has for its objects to bring into modern 
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light the wondrous stories of poetical and mystic truth which 
lie hid in the Midracha. No enthusiastic evangelical person 
has put in a plea for the production of a work “ written by 
Christ’s nearest relations.” We do not burn the Talmud, as 
our forefathers did, we allow the dust to gather on it, a mode 
of suppressing it which is equally, if not more, efficacious. 

Is it orthodox to seek out a book which may cast a new and 
unexpected light upon primitive Christian doctrines? May it 
not act as a disturber, seeing that faith is but slight, even when 
undisturbed? An old divine of the English Church (Bishop 
Sherlock) once said in a sermon: “ The religion of the Gospel 
is the true original religion of Reason and Nature. . . . The 
Gospel was a republication of the Law of Nature, and its 
precepts declarative of that original religion, which was as 
old as the Creation.” A mind set like this might accept the 
ideal fragments of the Talmudic allegories as reflecting the 
same light as shines through Reason, Nature, and Inner 
Sight, in every revelation. To follow so enticing and catholic 
an illuminating faith, would it not tend to reduce one from a 
proud exclusive creed to a simple natural religion? It would; 
and one’s place would depend upon the altitude attained 
within that natural religion. For in nature, if one rise high 
enough, the spiritual comes in sight, and the clear truth 
shines which makes free of sectarian bondage. Irradiated 
by the light of a faith as broad as this, the follower of Jesus 
might fraternise with the disciple of Hillel, and the little 
child of unperverted aspiration should lead them. For there 
need be none to hurt, or destroy, or be jealous, in all the holy 
mountain, for God is one, and the religion of Him as wide as 
the waters that cover the sea. 

Having a kind of choice in our selection from Talmudic 
lore, instead of quoting obsolete enactments in order to 
abuse them, we shall follow a good rule, that of choosing 
first that which we can admire; and we shall mostly find it in 
the imaginative conceptions of the poetic minds rather than 
in the drier pathways of the everyday and commonplace. As 
there are preachers who are inspired beyond the narrow limits 
of their creed, so there were Rabbis whose eyes looked past 
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the tortuous passages of Judaism to the same heaven for 
which a brave man may yearn to-day. There is no penalty 
attached to heresy in the present day, so that we are free to 
pick what is most desirable to make us wise from the spiritual 
harvest of the world. We may be allured into mistakes, but 
if it were not for the lesson of his mistakes, which of us 
would grow in mental or moral stature at all? 

The vagueness of its dates has probably acted to the preju- 
dice of the Talmud in the western mind, accustomed to a 
different and more mechanical kind of accuracy than that of 
the east. The composition of the Talmud, says Deutsch, 
“ranges over about a thousand years.” And, in another 
place, he says, “ As to its ‘dates,’ nothing can be more authen- 
tic than the memory of the east. The Talmud has been pre- 
served with absolute authenticity in the memory of doctors 
and disciples, in the same way as many Brahmin and Parsee 
priests can repeat, without the variation of a single accent, 
entire Vedas and other chapters of their sacred books, although 
without the slightest conception of their contents, and wholly 
ignorant of their meaning. The same was true of the followers 
of Zoroaster. At the same time, there is no doubt that much 
was written down by way of note by scribes, who yet did not 
venture upon the work of redaction. What alterations there 
are in the Talmud are owing to censors, who changed passages 
that were supposed to clash with Christianity, and produced 
the most singular obscurities.” It follows that it is from 
internal evidence alone that the earliest date of the composi- 
tion of the Talmud can be fixed. 

The dates of actual compilation are partially determined by 
the dates of the Rabbis under whose care the redaction took 
place. The language of the Mishna is a late Hebrew; that 
of the Gemara of the Talmud of Jerusalem is a Chaldean 
dialect to which has been given the name of Kast Aramezan. 
The arrangement and committal to writing of the Mishna is 
believed to have been begun by Hillel about thirty-three years 
before our era, and completed by Rabbi Jehudah about 217 
years after our era commences. The date of the redaction of 
the Gemzra, whick was done at Tiberias, is fixed at about 
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390 a.p., and that of the Babylonian Gemara at 365—427 
a.p. Other commentaries which do not belong to these main 
collections, have ascribed to them dates both earlier and later 
than these; Mechilta, about 90 a.p., Midrash Rabboth, about 
278 a.p., Pesikta, about 330—411 a.p., Tanchuma, about 
440 a.p., Pirke R. Eliezer, about 70 a.p. 

The first of the sages of the Mishna was Simon the Just, who 
flourished in the fourth century before our era, following the 
days of Ezra and the last of the prophets. Simon is believed 
to have handed down the traditions to Antigonus of Socho, 
Antigonus to Jose ben Joezer and Jose ben Jochanan, these 
to Joshua ben Parachiah and Nathai the Arbelite, these to 
Judah ben Tabbai and Simon ben Shatach, these to Shema- 
yah and Abtalion and other teachers, these to Hillel. Hillel 
intrusted them to his son Simeon and to Rabbi Jochanan ben 
Zachai. During this period our present era commences. 
Rabbi Simeon was succeeded by Rabbi Gamaliel, and he by 
R. Simeon the second, who in his turn was succeeded by 
Gamaliel the second, and he by Simeon the third. Then fol- 
lowed Rabbi Jehudah, surnamed Ha-nasi, the chief, to whom 
we have referred as the redactor of the Mishna. The doctors 
of this line bear the name of Tanaites, and cover a period of 
five hundred years. Nearly two hundred of them are known 
by name, the most prominent of which, in addition to those 
already mentioned, are Elieser (d. about 73 a.p.); Hanina; 
Tarpbon, or Tryphon (fl..120 a.p.), who is possibly the object 
of a dialogue of Justin which bears this name; Rabbi Meir 
(d. about 130 a.p.); R. Nathan (fl. about 121 a.p.); R. Akiba 
(born the first year of ourera). Papias, Joseph of Arimathea, 
and Nicodemon ben Gorion, reputed to be the Nicodemus 
mentioned in the gospel, speak also in the Mischna. 

The Pharisees represent the Jewish religious world of the 
time when our era commences in much the same way as the 
Established Church represents the English community of 


to-day. We are apt to judge the Pharisees generally by 


denunciations which were meant to apply to spurious, degraded, 
or perverted Pharisaism. The Talmud itself stigmatises certain 


classes of Pharisees as unworthy of the name, amongst which 
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we may find a family likeness to the kind of Pharisee pointed 
at in the Gospels. There were “ those who do the will of God 
from ‘earthly motives; those who make small steps, or say, 
just wait a while for me, I have just one more good office to 
perform ; those who knock their heads against walls in avoid- 
ing the sight of a woman ; Saints in office ; those who implore 
you to mention some more duties which they might perform ; 
they who are pious because they fear God.” Among the 
professors of any religion might, no doubt, be found individuals 
akin to these. On the other hand, “the real and only 
Pharisee ” is the real and only worthy holder of any faith 
whatever, he “who does the will of his father which is in 
Heaven because he loves Him.” 

If Christendom has despised the Talmud, the thousand years 
of work and thought which it contains has nevertheless not 
been made void. No serious work ever is, and this was 
produced under specially elevating circumstances. A too- 
assured worldly prosperity is not the most favourable condition 
for the development of ideal thought, and the nation which 
suffers, not seldom rises to a higher spiritual level thereby. 
The Hebrews suffered and were strong—not politically, but 
individually ; prophets and doctors of the law possessing their 
souls in patience, and holding fast their faith in the fidelity of 
God. 

And, owing to their peculiar geographical position, the 
Hebrews were brought into contact with the mightiest peoples 
of the old world, a circumstance which could not but subject 
them to influences, which, however much from time to time 
they might attempt to shake them off, must have affected them 
largely. Chaldea, Egypt, Phoenicia, Assyria, Babylonia, 
Persia, Greece, Rome—these are the most gigantic ghosts of 
the old world, and with all these in the prime of their develop- 
ment, the Hebrew race was brought into close relations. 

When, after the terrible education of exile, the people came 
to a consciousness of having a literature of their own, there 
arose a passionate ardour which founded colleges and main- 
tained them in spite of the disasters of the country and the 
successive changes of its rulers. ‘The people “ began to press 
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round these brands plucked from the fire—the scanty records 
of their faith and history—with a fierce and passionate love. 
. . . These same documents, as they were gradually formed 
into a canon, became the immutable centre of their lives, their 
actions, their very dreams.” Every thought thereafter was 
associated with its real or fancied prototype in the written law, 
and the process begot the appendix to the Scripture, consisting 
of interminable commentaries, which we now possess in the 
Talmud. 

The heroes of the biblical narrative became exalted into 
poetical ideals, a fact of which we have an instance in the 
Gospel parable of Dives and Lazarus, where ‘‘ Abraham’s 
bosom ”’ is the imaginary representation of life in the folds of 
Heaven, a symbol which surely no one would think of reading 
in the hard literal sense of the words. ‘‘The persons of the 
Bible—the kings and the patriarchs, the heroes and the 
prophets, the women and thechildren, what they didand suffered, 
their happiness and doom, their words and their lives—became, 
apart from their pre-supposed historical reality, a symbol and 
an allegory.” 

The exclusiveness of medizval Christendom could only for- 
mally shut the door on alien doctrines, and they crept in 
unseen from Jewish as well as Pagan sources. “ The great 
storehouse, the Midrash, teems with gems that have been 
scattered broadcast over not merely the whole Jewish and 
Mohammedan, but also over the classical and Christian 
world, together with all those other elements of civilisation 
and refinement which the Shemites never ceased to impart to 
our Western lands.” 

To give an instance of this unrecognised indebtedness, 
those who are interested in the very tenderly-told fable in 
verse, “The Hermit”’ of Parnell, may find its original in the 
Talmud, where it is the angel Elijah, who, under the sem- 
blance of a man, effects apparent injustices, and afterwards 
explains them by reference to the spiritual plane where each 
has its motive. 

This mode of fabling is common to the Talmud and the 
Gospels. ‘ The Good Samaritan” belongs to the Hajada just 
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as much as the “Story of the sage, who, walking in a 
market-place crowded with people, suddenly encountered the 
prophet Elijah, and asked him who, out of that vast multitude, 
would be saved. Whereupon the prophet first pointed out 
a weird-looking creature, a turnkey, ‘ because he was mercitul 
to his prisoners ;’ and next two common-looking tradesmen, 
who came walking through the crowd, pleasantly chatting. 
The sage instantly rushed towards them, and asked them 
what were their saving works. But they, much puzzled, replied : 
‘We are but poor workmen who live by our trade. All that 
can be said for us is, that we are always of good cheer, and 
are good-natured. When we meet anybody who seems sad, 
we join him, and we talk to him, and cheer him, so long 
that he must forget his grief. And if we know of two 
people who have quarrelled, we talk to them and persuade 
them, until we have made them friends again. ‘This is our 
whole life.’ ” 

‘Were not the whole of our general views on the difference 
between Judaism and Christianity greatly confused,” says 
Deutsch, ‘‘ people would certainly not be so very much sur- 
prised at the striking parallels of dogma and parable, of alle- 
gory and proverb, exhibited by the Gospel and the ‘Talmudical 
writings. The New Testament, written, as Lightfoot has it, 
‘among Jews, by Jews, for Jews,’ cannot but speak the lan- 
guage of the time, both as to form, and, broadly speaking, 
as to contents. There are many more vital points of contact 
between the New Testament and the Talmud than divines yet 
seem fully to realise; for such terms as ‘ Redemption,’ ‘ Bap- 
tism,’ ‘ Grace,’ ‘ Faith,’ ‘Salvation,’ “ Regeneration,’ ‘Son of 
Man,’ ‘Son of God,’ ‘ Kingdom of Heaven,’ were not, as we 
are apt to think, invented by Christianity, but were household 
words of ‘l'almudical Judaism.”’ 

The “Halacha”’ portion of the Talmud is likely to repel 
the ordinary reader. Its elaborate tilt of argument against 
argument, its minute commandments, intended as a hedge or 
fence to keep men from coming near enough to break one of 
the larger or diviner ordinances, become tedious to any but 
a student of ancient law. With the “Hajada” it is quite 
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different ; the imaginative faculties have free play, and imagi- 
nation is more than cosmopolitan in its range. The legendary 
part of the Talmudic books enshrines the dearest dreams of 
long lines of studious men, sometimes in poetic fancies, some- 
times in occult symbols that hid the meaning implied from any 
person not likely to care for it. This province of Talmudical 
literature has a more important place than Deutsch claims for 
it when he says it was only a ‘saying’ (saga), a thing without 
authority, a play of fancy, an allegory, a parable, a tale, that 
pointed a moral and illustrated a question, that smoothed the 
billows of fierce debate, roused the slumbering attention, and 
was generally—to use its own phrase—a ‘comfort and a 
blessing.’ ”’ 

What mistakes can be made in reading symbolic ex- 
pressions by the light only of a superficial common sense 
may be illustrated by the following example. There is a 
story in the Talmud which runs thus: 

“ Four men entered Paradise. One beheld and died. One 
beheld and lost his senses. One destroyed the young plants. 
Only one entered in peace and came out in peace.” The men 
were four illustrious Rabbis; and the heaven they entered was 
a very mysterious one. The four consonants of the Persian 
word Paradise, P. R. D.S., are initials of words representing 
respectively, Simple Understanding, Hint, Hajadistic Alle- 
gorising, and Séd or Secret Science. The first covers the 
study of literal meaning in Scripture, the second, traditional 
indications of meaning by means of points and signs which 
would be unnoticed by the uninitiated. The third, according 
to Deutsch, “ was a peculiar kind of sermon; with all the aids 
of dialectics and poetry, of parable, gnome, proverb, legend, 
and the rest, exactly as we find it in the New Testament.” 
The fourth was “ theosophy, metaphysic, angelology, a host of 
wild and gloomy visions of things beyond earth. Faint 
echoes of this science, survive in Neoplatonism, in Gnosticism, 
in the Kabbalah,in Hermes Trismegistus.” Eventually the word 
Paradise indicated this last branch of study, mainly or alone. 
The Rabbi who destroyed the young plants in ‘ Paradise’ was 
one who turned from the study of the law to Greek literature 
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and poetry, became a skeptic, then an eminent teacher, and 
finally a renegade. The Rabbi who went in and out in peace 
was ‘one who, after a heroic life, died in the hands of Roman 
executioners, and, according to the legend, with his last breath 
proclaimed the central confession of the Hebrew creed, 
“The Lord our God is onz.” “ Paradise” thus represents 
here the ideal side of the study of the law, the law represent- 
ing to the Hebrew mind all that was highest in mystical 
philosophy, as well as in doctrinal certainty. 

One ancient saying is peculiarly noteworthy as having con- 
stituted the keystone of Sadduceeism, owing to that dwarfing 
process to which it seems to be fated for all noble expressions to. 
be subjected on their way into the popular mind. The 
saying is ascribed to Antigonus of Socho, of the third 
century before our era, and runs as follows: “ Be not 
as slaves that minister to the lord with a view to 
receive recompense; but as slaves that minister to the 
lord without a view to receive recompense.” An artist would 
understand this saying; if a painter at his work were ever 
brooding over the sum to be received for his picture, instead 
of over the picture itself, his result would be valueless. But 
in the cavern of narrow minds the truth was cramped and 
darkened into the inference that, as the labourer earns his due 
wage, and as the heavenly service is expressly separated from 
any view of reward, therefore there is no reward to come for 
it ; or in other words, therefore there is no future life. 

Among the multitude of Rabbis whose labours fill ten 
centuries at least, there were many crabbed minds which have 
mainly impressed upon us our views of Judaism as a narrow 
and unlovely creed. But there were also Rabbis of gentle 
spirit like a little child. Hillel was one of these. 

Hillel was a native of Babylon, and settled in Jerusalem 
when forty years of age. He studied while yet in Babylon, 
separating himself from a trading brother. He earned a live- 
lihood as a woodcutter, and offered his services gratuitously 
to poor Rabbis, so that they might allow him to attend 
their lectures. When in Jerusalem he attended the academy 
presided over by the renowned teachers Shemaiah and 
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Abtalion, and of his small daily earnings a moiety went to the 
gatekeeper of the schools. One day in winter, he could not 
gain the amount he needed, owing to the shortness of the day. 
He could, consequently, neither buy for himself the necessary 
food, nor could he pay the gatekeeper’s fee at the college. 
He climbed up and sat at the window to listen to the words 
of the sages. The snow covered him, but he listened on, 
until he became benumbed and his senses left him. In the 
morning it was said, why is the house so dark to-day? It 
was the Sabbath. They spied Hillel, brought him in and 
attended to his wants, saying, he is worthy that the Sabbath 
should be profaned for him. When the scribes were informed 
of his intense longing for truth, they granted him free 
admission to the studies. He made great proficiency and 
advanced to be head and founder of a school. He became 
president of the priestly academy about 30 B.c., and died 
when Jesus was about ten years old. 

A harvest of beautiful thought clusters around the name of 
Hillel. 

Once, when he was hastening on some duty, his disciples 
asked him what caused him to hasten, and he replied he had 
to look after his guest. When they begged him to tell the 
name of the guest, he said he meant his soul, which was here 
to-day and there to-morrow. A beautiful conception, and 
probably suggested by the thoughts of still older masters. 

Stories are told of Hillel’s temper being tried for a wager 
by pertinacious questioners, whose most trifling queries he 
met with mild patience and with wise answers. Possessed 
of this character, and occupying a high office, he appears to 
have been the favourite victim of the querulous persons who 
ask, as a question which they have a right to have answered 
however perplexively put, “ What must I do to be saved?” 
One of these said to Hillel, ‘‘I wish to become a proselyte, 
provided the Jewish religion can be taught to me in so 
short a time as I can stand on one foot.” Hillel’s answer 
was characteristic, and may remind us of the words of 
another master who was much pestered by trivial people: 
* Whatever is not pleasant unto thee, do not unto thy fellow 
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man. This is the substance of the law and the prophets; 
all the rest is but commentary thereon. Go and reflect 
on it.” 

Among his sayings are the following :— 

“ A name magnified is a name destroyed ; he who increases 
not diminishes; he who will not learn deserves death; and 
whosoever converts to his own use the tiara of the law 
perishes.” 

‘‘ Separate not thyself from the congregation, and trust not 
in thyself until the day of thy death; and judge not thy 
friend until thou comest into his place; and .. . . say not, 
When I have leisure I will study ; perchance thou mayest not 
have leisure.” 

‘«The boor is not a sinfearer ; nor is the vulgar pious ; nor 
is the shamefast apt to learn, nor the passionate to teach ; nor 
is every one that has much traffic wise. And in a place where 
there are no men, endeavour to be a man.” 

**More flesh, more worms; more treasures, more care; 
more maidservants, more lewdness; more menservants, more 
robbery; . . . . more Thorah, more life; more wisdom, more 
scholars; more righteousness, more peace. He who has 
gotten a good name has gotten it for himself. He who has 
gotten to himself words of Thorah, has gotten to himself the 
life of the world to come.” We may be reminded here of the 
expression, “thou hast the words of everlasting life.” 

The following emanates from a later Rabbi, and like Hillel’s 
words has something of a Christian ring :— 

“They reveal to him the secrets of Thorah; and he is made, 
as it were, a spring that ceases not, and as a stream that flows 
on increasing; and he becomes modest, and long-suffering, 
and forgiving of insult ; and it magnifies him and exalts him 
over all things.” (Pereq R. Meir). 

The following are mostly isolated passages, gathered to 
enable an idea to be formed of the variety and beauty of the 
thoughts enshrined in the T'almud :— 

Rabbi Simeon, son of Gamaliel I., said with stern simplicity, 
“ All my days I have grown up amongst the wise, and have 
not found aught good for a man but silence ; not learning but 
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doing is the groundwork; and whoso multiplies words occa- 
sions sin.” 

** Silence is the fence round wisdom.” 

“ What is a profanation of the name of God?” According 
to R. Jochanan, that sin is committed by ‘“‘ the man who has 
abased his own character.” 

“What has become of thy money ?—Is there not a saying 
in Jerusalem ? ‘The salt was wanting to the money.’ Salt is 
used to preserve meat; without salt the meat rots. Charity 
is to money even as salt is to meat.” 

“‘ Ben Azzai used to say, Despise not any man, and carp not 
at anything; for thou wilt find that there is not a man that 
has not his hour, nor a thing that has not its place.” 

R. Ishmael said, ‘“ He that learns in order to teach, they 
grant him the faculty to learn and to teach: he that learns in 
order to practise, they grant him the faculty to learn, and to 
teach, and to practise.” 

“He who gives charity in secret is greater than Moses 
himself.” 

“ After the thief runs the theft; after the beggar poverty.” 

“He who humiliates himself will be lifted up; he who 
raises himself will be humiliated. Whosoever runs after great- 
ness, greatness runs away from him; he who runs from great- 
ness, greatness follows him.” 

“There is a great difference between him who is ashamed 
before his own self, and him who is only ashamed before 
others.” 


‘* He who walks daily over his estates finds a little coin each 
time.” 

“The day is short and the work is great ; but the labourers 
are idle, though the reward be great, and the master of the 
work presses. It is not incumbent upon thee to complete the 
work; but thou must not therefore cease from it. If thou 
hast worked much, great shall be thy reward; for the master 
who employs thee is faithful in his payments. But know that 
the true reward is not of this world.” 

A daring saying like “ Greater is he who derives his liveli- 
hood from work than he who fears God,” shows that the nation 
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was free from the pretences of veneration which follow priest- 
craft, and is the strongest statement possible of the doctrine 
that laborare est orare. The following, too, is akin to it, in its 
contempt of ceremonial devoutness as compared with the 
devotion of duty, ‘‘ Rather live on your Sabbath as you would 
on a week day, than be dependent on others.” 

“Do not live near a pious fool.” 

“‘There are three crowns: of the law, the priesthood, and 
the kingship; but the crown of a good name is greater than 
them all.” 

“Every man in Israel is a priest, every man’s house a 
temple, every man’s table an altar, every man’s prayer his 
sacrifice.” 

“When a man enters upon the path of truth and justice,” 
said R. Ishmael, “God helps him forward, but when he 
chooses the way of sin, God says, ‘I gave thee reason and 
freewill, go thy way,’ even as the trader will wait upon the 
customer who purchases a good and pleasant article, while to 
one who desires pitch or sulphur, he says, ‘Go, wait upon 
thyself?” The same Rabbi’s definition of sin is deserving 
of study. ‘Sin is an obstruction in the heart, an inability to 
feel and comprehend all that is noble, true, and great, and to 
take part in the good.” 

“To pray loudly is not a necessity of devotion: when we 
pray we must direct our hearts towards heaven.” 

“As God fills the whole universe, so the soul fills the 
whole body; as God sees and is not seen, so the soul sees 
and is not seen; as God nourishes the whole universe, so the 
soul nourishes the whole body ; as God is pure, so the soul is 
pure.” 

The following is a grand saying, as showing that liberty 
of the individual which is part of the process of creation: 
‘«« Everything is in God’s hand save the fear of God.”’ 

“ This world is like a roadside inn, but the world to come is 
like the real home.” 

“ For the righteous there is no rest, neither in this world 
nor in the next, for they go, say the scriptures, from host to 
host, from striving to striving.”’ 
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“Who is strong? He who subdues his passion. Who is 
rich? He who is satisfied with his lot.” 

“He who sacrifices a whole offering, shall be rewarded for 
a whole offering; he who offers a burnt-offering, shall have 
the reward of a burnt-offering ; but he who offers humility to 
God and man, shall be rewarded with a reward as if he had 
offered all the sacrifices in the world.” 

“There are four characters in scholars. Quick to hear 
and quick to forget, his gain is cancelled by his loss: slow to 
hear and slow to forget, his loss is cancelled by his gain: quick 
to hear, and slow to forget, is wise: slow to hear and quick to 
forget, this is an evil lot.” 

“There are four characters in those who sit under the 
wise : a sponge; a funnel; a strainer; and a bolt-sieve. A 
sponge, which sucks up all; a funnel, which lets in here and 
lets out there; a strainer, which lets out the wine and keeps 
back the dregs ; a bolt sieve, which lets out the pollard, and 
keeps back the flour.”’ 

**He who has more learning than good works is like a tree 
with many branches but few roots, which the first wind throws 
on its face ; while he whose works are greater than his know- 
ledge is like a tree with many roots and fewer branches, but 
which all the winds of Heaven cannot uproot.” 

“Tf thy wife is small, bend down to her and whisper in her 
ear. He who forsakes the love of his youth, God’s altar weeps 
for him. He who sees his wife die before him, has, as it were, 
been present at the destruction of the sanctuary itself—around 
him the world grows dark.” 

“He who marries for money, his children shall be a curse to 
him.” 

“The man is not without the woman, nor the woman without 
the man, nor both of them (the union of the two) without the 
Shekinah.” (Bereshith, R. VIII.) 

“ Rabbi José said, I never call my wife ‘ wife,’ but ‘ home,’ 
for she indeed makes my home.” 

“Underneath the wings of the seraphim are stretched 
the arms of the divine mercy, ever ready to receive 
sinners.” 
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“The best preacher is the heart, the best teacher is time; 
the best book is the world; the best friend is God.” 

* When God was about to create man, great clamour arose 
among the heavenly host. Some said, ‘Create, O God, a 
being who shall praise Thee on earth, even as we sing Thy 
glory in Heaven!’ Others said, ‘O God create no more! 
Man will destroy the glorious harmony which Thou hast set on 
earth, as in Heaven!’ Of a sudden, God turned to the con- 
testing host of Heaven, and deep silence fell upon them all. 
Then before the Throne of Glory there appeared bending the 
knee the Angel of Mercy, and he prayed, ‘O Father, create 
man! He will be Thine own noble image on earth. I will 
fill his heart with heavenly pity and sympathy towards all 
creatures ; they will praise Thee through him.’ And there 
appeared the Angel of Peace, and wept, ‘O God, man will 
disturb Thine own peace. Blood will flow ; he will invent war, 
confusion, horror. Thy place will be no longer in the midst of 
all Thy earthly works.’ The Angel of Justice cried, ‘ You 
will judge him, God! He shall be subject to my law, and 
peace shall again find a dwelling-place on earth.’ The Angel 
of Truth said, ‘ Father of Truth, cease! With man you create 
the lie.” Out of the deep silence then was heard the Divine 
Word, ‘ You shall go with him—you, mine own seal, Truth. 
But you shall remain a denizen of Heaven—between Heaven 
and earth you shall float, an everlasting link between both.’”’ 

** Repent one day before thy death. There was a king who 
bade all his servants to a great repast, but did not indicate the 
hour: some went home and put on their best garments and 
stood at the door of the palace: others said, There is ample 
time, the king will let us know beforehand. But the king 
summoned them of a sudden; and those that came in their 
best garments were well received, but the foolish ones who 
came in their slovenliness, were turned away in disgrace. 
Repent to-day, lest to-morrow ye might be summoned.” 

This truth is represented on a larger scale in the parable 
called ‘“‘The Desert Island.””? The following is one of a 
similar kind: “ A traveller upon his journey passed through 
the forest upon a dark and gloomy night. He journeyed in 
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dread ; he feared the robbers who infested the route he was 
travelling ; he feared that he might slip and fall into some 
unseen ditch or pitfall on the way ; and he feared, too, the wild 
beasts, which he knew were about him. By chance he dis- 
covered a pine torch, and lighted it, and its gleams afforded 
him great relief. He no longer feared brambles or pitfalls, for 
he could see his way before him. But the dread of robbers 
and wild beasts was still upon him, nor left him till the morn- 
ing’s dawn, the coming of the sun. Still he was uncertain of 
his way, until he emerged from the forest, and reached the 
cross-roads, when peace returned unto his heart. 

“The darkness in which the man walked was the lack of 
religious knowledge. The torch he discovered typifies God’s 
precepts, which aided him on the way until he obtained the 
blessed sunlight, compared to God’s holy word. Still, while 
man is in the forest (the world), he is not entirely at peace ; 
his heart is weak, and he may lose the right path; but when 
he reaches the cross-roads (death), then may we proclaim him 
truly pious, and exclaim, ‘ A good name is more fragrant than 
rich perfume, and the day of death is better than the day of 
one’s birth.’ ” 

* Antoninus, in conversing with R. Judah said to him: 
‘In the future world, when the soul comes before the Almighty 
Creator for judgment, may it not find a plea of excuse for 
worldly wickedness in saying, ‘ Lo, the sin is the body’s, I am 
now free from the body; the sins were not mine?’ R. 
Judah answered, ‘Let me relate to thee a parable. A king 
had an orchard of fine figs, which he prized most highly. 
That the fruit might not be stolen or abused, he placed two 
watchers in the orchard, and that they themselves might not 
be tempted to partake of the fruit, he chose one of them a 
blind man, and the other lame. But lo, when they were in 
the orchard, the lame man said to his companion, I see very 
fine figs, they are luscious and tempting; carry me to the 
tree, that we may both partake of them. So the blind man 
carried the lame man, and they ate of the figs. When the 
king entered the orchard, he noticed at once that the finest 
figs were missing, and he asked the watchers what had 
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become of them. The blind man answered: ‘I know not. 
I could not steal them ; I am blind, I cannot even see them.’ 
And the lame man answered: ‘ Neither could I steal them, I 
could not approach the tree.’ But the king was wise, and he 
answered : ‘ Lo, the blind carried the lame,’ and he punished 
them accordingly.” 

All parables are not so simple as these; the myth of 
Elijah standing on the mountains of Judea three days before 
the appearance of the Messiah, proclaiming peace and redemp- 
tion to all mankind, followed by the legendary vision of the 
final consummation of all things, is quite unintelligible on 
the present popular understanding of the terms, and to 
explain it would require the quotation of a number of illustra- 
tive passages. 

Talmud means learning and teaching in a general sense, 
but the word has become so specialised in meaning as to 
represent a particular group of traditional books only. We 
shall, however, devote a short space to the “ Sepher Yezirah,” 
which, if not strictly Talmud, is nevertheless regarded by 
critics as the first philosophical work written in Hebrew. The 
title itself means Book on creation, or cosmogony. The book 
contains something of the Cabala, which we may view from its 
Jewish side, instead of through a Greek or Egyptian medium, 
as we find it in the Gnostic and Hermetic books. Of the 
“ Yezirah” Dr. J. F. von Meyer remarked, in the preface to 
an edition published in Leipzic in 1830: ‘ This book is for 
two reasons highly important : in the first place, that the real 
Cabala, or mystical doctrine of the Jews, which must be care- 
fully distinguished from its excrescences, is in close connection 
and perfect accord with the Old and New Testaments ; and in 
the second place, that the knowledge of it is of great impor- 
tance to the philosophical inquirer, and cannot be put aside. 
Like a cloud permeated by beams of light, which makes one 
infer that there is more light behind it, so do the contents of 
this book, enveloped in obscurity, abound in coruscations of 
thought, reveal to the mind that there is a still more effulgent 
light lurking somewhere, and thus invite us to a further con- 
templation and investigation, demonstrating at the same time 
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the danger of a superficial investigation, which is so prevalent 
in modern times, rejecting that which cannot be understood at 
first sight.” 

Dr. Isidor Kalisch, who has brought out a scholarly edition 
of the work (New York, 1877), speaks thus of its tendency :— 
“Tt teaches that a first cause, eternal, all-wise, almighty, and 
holy, is the origin and the centre of the whole universe, from 
whom gradually all beings emanated. Thought, speech, and 
action are an inseparable unity in the divine being: God 
made or created is metaphorically expressed by the word, 
writing. . . . God stands in close relation with the 
Universe, and just so is Tali * connected with the world, that 
is, an invisible, celestial, or universal axis carries the whole 
fabric: in the year by the sphere, in man by the heart; and 
thus is the ruling spirit of God everywhere.” 

Perhaps it is not fair to a work of such a nature, hiding 
its meaning in a metaphorical form to which we have not the 
key, to quote isolated passages. The book if read at all 
should be studied asa whole. But some very discerning inter- 
pretations have been reached, and an apparently occult form 
is sometimes more simple than it seems. Letters will be found 
possessing a certain arithmetical value and relation, while 
groups of numbers, however reverentially regarded, have no 
more sacred significance than to act as a sort of memoria 
technica by which to assort into a comprehensive form for 
contemplation the varied processes of nature, or they may 
serve as a kind of mental orrery in which to view the motions 
of the universe. 

“According to the idea of the author,” says Kalisch, 
“there emanated from the unity of God three ethereal ele- 


* The passage is in the original : “ Dragon (Tali) is in the world like a 
king upon his throne, the sphere is in the year like a king in the empire, 
and the heart is in the human body like a king in war.” Upon this Dr. 
Kalisch comments that it is maintained that “the ancient Jewish astro- 
nomers signified by the word Tali, not the constellation Draco, but the 
line which joins together the two points in which the orbit of the moon 
intercepts the ecliptic (Dragon’s head and tail). Dr. Cassel is of opinion 
that our author meant here, probably the invisible, celestial, or universal 
axis that carries the whole Universe.” 
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ments: primitive air from the spirit, from the air primitive 
water, and from the water primitive fire or ether, out of which 
came other spheres of existence in the significant and highly 
important number, seven, from which descended smaller 
spheres, which again produced others. He endeavours to 
show how the ideal became, after numerous emanations, more 
condensed, palpable, and concrete. The whole creation is thus 
contemplated as a pyramid, terminating in a point at the top, 
and having a broad basis.”’ 

The contradiction to ditheism is marked in the Yezirah. 
The deity Yah ordains the universe in paths of wisdom by 
three sepharim or signs of himself—the idea, the word, the 
writing of the word. To the Creator, as some ancient Rabbis 
declared, idea, word, and work are one and the same. Chief 
among the roads of the formation of the universe are those 
described as “the decade out of nothing,” i.e., emanatory 
powers to which no atomic particles or elements of matter 
are antecedent. The decade consists of infinitudes, which 
are the beginning and the end, height and depth, the four 
points of the east and west, the north and the south, good and 
also evil. This is evidently a rough conception of the scaffold- 
ing of the universe, the secrets of which we cannot clearly 
know. As the writer expresses it, ‘Keep thy tongue from 
speaking, and thy mind from pondering on it, and if thy mouth 
urges thee to speak, and thy heart to think about it, return ! 
As it reads:—And the living creatures ran and returned 
(Ezech., vi. 14), and upon this was the covenant made.” This 
is explained to mean that “as the living creatures which the 
prophet saw in his vision were stricken with such an awe, that 
they could not go any further to see the divine glory, and had 
to return. So is the decade an eternal secret to us, and we 
are not permitted to understand it.” With regard to evil and 
good, the book declares that “God has set one over against 
the other; the good against the evil, and the evil against the 
good ; the good proceeds from the good, and the evil from the 
evil; the good purifies the bad, and the bad the good.” 

The Cabala it would not be fair to regard as a late addition to 
Talmudic lore; in what is accounted the most ancient treatise 
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of the Mishna (Pirge Aboth. IV. 32) is the following passage, 
which belongs essentially to Cabala: “‘ Let not thine imagina- 
tion assure thee that the grave is an asylum; for perforce 
becamest thou an embryo, and perforce wast thou born, and 
perforce thou livest, and perforce thou diest, and perforce thou 
art about to give account and reckoning before the King of 
the kings of kings, the Holy one, blessed is He.” 

We have been able to make little more than a collection of 
fragments: when the series of Talmudic books is more acces- 
sible, it will be possible to gather its treasures in connected 
and orderly form. All we would claim here is that enough 
is offered in the way of specimens to prevent the Talmud from 
being despised as a mere heap of rubbish. In fact, we are 
so frequently reminded in its nobler passages of the type of 
thought made familiar to us in the Gospels, that, in spite of 
the crabbedness of its features and the stains upon its face, 
we are bound to take the stranger in. 





My Saint. 


MY SAINT. 


Oh, long the weary vigils since you left me— 
In your far home, I wonder, can you know 
To what dread uttermost your loss bereft me, 
Or half it meant to me that you should go? 


This world is full, indeed, of fair hopes perished, 
And loves more fleet than this poor fleeting breath ; 
But that deep heart in which my heart was cherished 
Must surely have survived what we call Death. 


They cannot cease—our own true dead—to love us, 
And you will hear this far-off cry of mine, 
Though you keep holiday so high above us, 
Where all the happy spirits sing and shine. 


Steal back to me to-night, from your far dwelling, 
Beyond the pilgrim moon, beyond the sun; 


They will not miss your single voice for swelling 


Their rapture-chorus—you are only one. 


Ravish my soul, as with divine embraces— 
Teach me, if Life is false, that Death is true— 

With pledge of new delights in heavenly places 
Entice my spirit—take me hence with you. 


Lovist CHANDLER Movu.ron. 
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SPIRIT OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 


Exeter CoLiece, Oxrorp. 
Sept. 8, 1880. 

Mocs has been written in praise of the long vacation, notably 
by the “gentle Elia,” but, after all, there are two sides to 
every question. It is true enough that perfect quiet reigns, 
that the disturbing element—the undergraduate—is far away, 
that the river, and the gardens, and the parks are more 
beautiful than at any other period of the year, but there are 
counterbalancing drawbacks to a sojourn in Oxford in 
the Long. Ezperto crede. It is not cheerful living in a 
city of the dead, where half the shops one is tempted by in 
term-time are either closed or draped funereally ; nor is it 
lively to hear one’s feet re-echo through corridors and halls 
deserted of their occupants, nor to find libraries closed, and 
clubs and colleges in the hands of the cleaner and the painter— 
all this is very, very dreary. There is, as a friend of mine 
observed with a sigh, nothing to do but read. And how 
tedious reading can become without interchange of ideas with 
friends whose sympathy and advice we have been wont to seek 
and readily obtain, how monotonous this kind of reading 
becomes, can be guessed. Still, no doubt a great deal of 
work is done in Oxford in the Long; it is the only time in 
the year when one can deliberately settle down to six weeks 
work without any fear of interruption, save, perhaps, from a 
casual tourist, who, armed with a letter of introduction, 
demands your ciceroneship over some one or more colleges. 

This Long has, however, been somewhat livelier than 
usual; at all events we have had two sets of visitors whom 
we cannot expect to have to welcome here very soon again. 
The last days of July brought judges and barristers to try 
the election and petition, and expose the evil-doings of 
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Conservatives and Liberals impartially. It is not my province, 
fortunately, to stir these very muddy waters, or to soil your 
pages with records of bribery and treating. But one comment 
I must make; I must express my regret, and it is a regret 
shared by very many Oxford men, that professors and other 
persons in high station in the University should take such a 
prominent part in electioneering matters. Surely, there is 
quite enough of the Odiwm politicum in the contests for the 
representation of the University, as those who were here in ’78 
only too well remember, without making town politics matters 
for University interference. More unpleasantness. must ensue 
next term, when the Royal Commission begins its inquiry into 
the state of electoral Oxford, and of “‘ envy, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness,” there is not likely to be an end for 
some while. 

To-day we have been receiving a very different kind of 
visitors. Professor Holland, who has done and is doing so 
much for the study of International Law in England has 
induced the Institut de Droit International to hold their 
annual congress at Oxford this year. Unlike other similar 
societies, the Institute is very select, and rigidly limits the 
number of its members to fifty ; in addition to which it has an 
equal number of associates. For the last two or three days 
these learned gentlemen have been discussing various abstruse 
questions connected with the law of nations, and the Divinity 
School has been set apart for their deliberations. The public 
were admitted as silent listeners, but as the proceedings 
were carried on in the French tongue I fear that few 
were greatly edified by what they heard. ‘To-day there 
has been a Convocation, in which the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. was to have been conferred on the following illustrious 
members of the Institute: Signor Mancini, late Minister of 
Grace and Justice for Italy, and Professor of International 
Law in the University of Rome; M. de Parieu, late Minister- 
President of the French Council of State; Dr. Bluntschli, 
Professor of International Law in the University of Heidel- 
berg ; and M. Rolin-Jaequemyns, Minister of the Interior for 
Belgium. But the two former gentlemen were unable to 
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attend, and so the ceremony was somewhat curtailed. Still, 
considering that it took place in the middle of the Long Vaca- 
tion, it may be considered fairly successful. About a dozen 
doctors of different faculties attended, resplendent in their 
scarlet robes, and there was a fair sprinkling of masters, while 
the ladies’ gallery was almost full, and in the upper gallery 
there were a large number of spectators. At all events, to- 
day’s ceremony gave one some sort of idea of what Comme- 
moration would be if the wishes of some ardent reformers 
were carried out, and all undergraduates were rigidly excluded, 
everything was quiet, everything was orderly, but everything 
was dull. Professor Boyce’s little speeches were neatly 
turned, and in some passages almost epigrammatic, but sadly 
marred by a futile attempt to adopt the Continental mode 
of pronouncing Latin, while ever and anon the old Adam 
showed himself, and in the midst of a-a-a-s of more than 
Italian breadth came the little English “ay,” and 7 was pro- 
nounced now as a vowel and now as a consonant. 

8. John’s is utilising the Long by pushing on its new build- 
ings, which, as far as one can judge at present, seem likely to 
be a tolerably favourable specimen of the fashionable Jacobean. 
Would that as much could be said for the new schools, which 
are now well-nigh finished externally. The more we look at 
them, the less we like them ; and now that a large cupola with 
gilt dragons has been added, the less we look at them the 
better. Great regret is felt at the report that the builder 
guarantees their lasting 500 years, and our only hope lies in 
Oxford producing a second Eratosthenes to destroy them 
ruthlessly. 

Of the new front of Magdalen which is to stretch between 
the College and the school, it is too early to speak, as it exists 
at present only on paper. But the demolition of the old 
stables which occupied the site has begun, and by next Long 
we may hope to see some new buildings not unworthy 
of being part of the lovely college of good old William of 
Waynflete. 
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St. Jouw’s CoLiece, CAMBRIDGE, 
September, 1880. 


Wrirtne a University letter at this time when one academic 
year is over and another has not yet commenced, is, in some 
respects, like making bricks without straw, as the uneventful 
monotony of a Long Vacation affords few topics for conversa- 
tion or discussion. However, it may perhaps be made to afford 
a good opportunity both for looking back on the chief events 
and work of the past year, and for offering some few anticipa- 
tions and suggestions as to what remains to be done in the 
year that is now before us. 

If anyone acquainted with Cambridge were asked what was 
the main characteristic of the University life of to-day, he 
would most probably point to the remarkable fact that most of 
the leading spirits in the University are actuated by a strong 
desire to keep pace with the times, or rather, perhaps, to lead 
and direct the progress of education, instead of lagging behind, 
as was the case so often in former days. The good old Con- 
servative traditions have of course some few supporters, who 
are led by the Master of Corpus, but still they are few in 
number, and their blind opposition to any change has greatly 
lessened their influence and diminished their weight in the 
councils of the University. Of the younger members of the 
Senate who interest themselves in University questions the 
great majority are strongly imbued with this pervading spirit, 
though perhaps they may differ as to the methods in which it 
may best be recognised and carried into execution. It is pro- 
bably chiefly owing to this predominant feeling among all 
classes in the University, that the proposals of the Commis- 
sioners for the future management of education among us—pro- 
posals which in many respects may perhaps be termed revolu- 
tionary—were received so favourably by all parties. With 
one or two exceptions the main lines of the scheme were 
approved of by the University with practical unanimity, the 
only dissent expressed dealing with matters of detail—such as 
whether or no a professor-fellow might remain at his own 
college or not, or whether one or two of the proposed professor- 
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ships might not be advantageously changed or omitted. The 
scheme proposed by the Commissioners need not be recapitu- 
lated here, as its main provisions are by this time well known 
to everyone, but in spite of the general assent it has obtained, 
reasons may perhaps be given for doubting its ultimate success. 
There are some, I believe, even among the reformers who 
venture to doubt the expediency of the new regime, and who 
find it hard to believe in the utility of increasing to such an 
extent the existing professorships or of supplementing them 
by a number of University readerships. At the same time 
they regret the threatened absorption of Collegiate into Uni- 
versity teaching, and they are afraid that this loosening of the 
bonds that bind University life together will be injurious both 
to the Colleges and to the University. They point to the indis- 
putable fact that, hitherto, in most cases professorial lectures 
as a means of education have not proved so successful in their 
results as to warrant the great extension of the system pro- 
posed by the scheme of the Commissioners: they believe that 
experience shows the average student requires an individual 
attention which he cannot receive in the large classes contem- 
plated, and that in default of it he will be compelled to resort 
more than ever to the assistance of the private tutor. On 
these grounds they urge with much weight that the change to 
be made is rather in the wrong direction, and that the pressing 
need of education at present is more for individual teaching 
than for any elaborate systems of centralisation, or the sup- 
posed economy of large-class teaching. While they would 
oppose the scheme on the grounds of teaching, they think that 
the bond which keeps together the members of a college, the 
familiar intercourse and associations that are fostered by the 
present system are advantages of the greatest value not 
lightly to be endangered for the sake of the uncertain benefits 
which may or may not result from the new order of things. 
They are in short apprehensive that the proposed alterations— 
the new revolution, is but a first advance towards the abolition 
of collegiate teaching as such, and the harmful widening of 
the existing range of studies, which can hardly fail to result 
in a serious loss to the teaching power of the University and a 
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great deterioration in the quality of the education she has 
been accustomed to supply to her students. Whether these 
arguments are good, or these forebodings correct, time only 
can show, but as far as probabilities are concerned, they are as 
likely to be realised as the sanguine anticipations of those who 
have devised and supported the scheme. But though the 
Commissioners have thus published the main lines on 
which their report will be based, there are some matters of 
detail which perhaps will find their solution in the year 
which is before us. The question of fellowships, at present 
in @ very uncertain and unsettled state, requires atten- 
tion; and the removal of the existing clerical and other 
restrictions by which they are now hampered, together with 
their reduction to something like uniformity both in value 
and tenure, should be carried out without much further 
delay. At the same time the nearly related question of 
how the scholarships founded at the various colleges may 
be made most useful and produce the highest results is one 
which deserves the best consideration, if not the decision, of 
the Commissioners. Here the best suggestion, perhaps, that 
has yet been made, is one which was carried out at Clifton 
College, by Dr. Percival (now President of Trinity College, 
Oxford). It is proposed that the scholarships open for public 
competition, whether granted on entrance, or on the results of 
the college annual examinations, should be nominally only of 
small value, say 301. per annum, while the surplus funds 
should be constituted into an exhibition fund at the disposal 
of the college authorities, for the private augmentation of this 
sum in the case of those successful candidates whose limited 
means might require it, to such amounts as their poverty or 
their abilities might make advisable. By this, or some such 
plan, the chief of the objections so often raised against the 
existing systems—objections which have indeed led some of 
the college tutors to advocate their abolition—viz., that rich 
men obtained them and made use of them as extra pocket 
money, or that men would go only to that college which bid 
the highest for them, all these would be obviated, and these 
foundations would be enabled to fulfil the original purpose of 
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their founders—the assistance of indigent merit, much more 
than they do at present, while the honour and emolument still 
remaining would be amply sufficient to attract competitors of 
the same intellectual and social standing as now, so that the 
colleges would suffer no loss in this respect. And the larger 
funds thus set free for poorer students would bring into the 
University many men of ability and perhaps genius, who are 
at present debarred from it altogether, or who find it 
extremely difficult to make the best use of a University 
education. 

Next to the work completed by, and awaiting completion at 
the hands of, the Commissioners, perhaps the most important 
question to University men at present is the compulsory study 
of Greek. Sometime last year a memorial signed by many 
eminent men, both literary and scientific, within and without 
the pale of the University, was presented to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor praying that some relaxation of the obligation of learn- 
ing Greek might be permitted to those students who pursued 
non-classical and scientific studies. This memorial was 
referred to a Syndicate, consisting of the Greek professor, 
the Master of Trinity, the Vice-Chancellor, the Professors of 
Anatomy, Chemistry, and Mechanism, besides several others 
distinguished in various branches of study. About last 
Easter this Syndicate presented its report, and nothing can 
better illustrate the almost anxious desire of the University to 
be in the forefront rather than the rear of the age, than the 
fact that most of the Syndicate, including the Greek professor 
and the Master of Trinity, recommended that students who 
desired to compete bond fide for honours should be allowed to 
substitute a modern language for Greek or Latin. In times 
not very long gone by such a proposal would have been stared 
at in amazement, and immediately cried down; but now, 
when the question was discussed in the Arts school, accord- 
ing to the informal but useful practice which has arisen of 
late years, the whole tone of the discussion was in favour of 
the change, while very few voices were raised against this 
startling revolution. The Report of the Syndicate indeed 
confines its recommendations to bond fide honour men, still 
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those who see in this the thin edge of the wedge, and expect 
before long the extension of the principle to all Cambridge 
students, are perhaps not very much mistaken. The question 
has naturally aroused much more general interest in the 
educational world than even the proposed changes of the Com- 
mission. The Universities, no doubt, set the standard of 
higher education in the country, and the public schools are 
necessarily dependent on their decisions in all such matters. 
Hence, every day there were letters in the papers on each side 
from schoolmasters and others; and the question has been so 
thoroughly discussed that there is but very little left to be said 
on the matter. The feeling in its favour is apparently stronger 
at the University itself than among schoolmasters, perhaps 
because those on the spot are better able than others 
to judge of the results obtained at the University. Here 
no doubt the prevailing policy at present is to attract as much 
ability as possible in all the branches of human knowledge, 
and this being the case, a change in this direction is well 
nigh necessary. It is undoubtedly as great a hardship to 
exact from a mathematician or physiologist a knowledge of 
Greek, as it would be to exact from a classic or mathema- 
tician a knowledge of physiology. For honour-men, the 
ordinary argument that Greek will cease to be taught in 
schools is hardly tenable, as, even at the present time, the 
ordinary classical studies of a school are independent of them, 
and firmly enough established to continue without them. If, 
however, in the future the relaxation is extended to include 
candidates for an ordinary degree, this argument will have 
more weight, and the decision of the question will be reduced 
to an estimate of the relative educational powers of the ancient 
and modern languages. This is a question which need not 
be decided here, but whether the pollman is left undisturbed 
in his classical studies or not, in other respects the examina- 
tions he has to undergo require considerable reform. It is 
hardly consonant with the high reputation of Cambridge 
honourmen, that there is scarcely any other University where 
the ordinary B.A. degree, as such, represents so very little 
necessary attainment. The amount of knowledge required 
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for passing the general and the special examinations, is in many 
cases little more than that possessed by the mythical fourth 
form boy, and if some do fail even to attain to this, it is the 
fault of the schools, who must not expect the University to 
make up for their shortcomings by lowering its standard in- 
definitely. But there are already signs that changes in an 
upward direction are not far distant. Already we hear of a 
Syndicate that is to be appointed to examine the whole ques- 
tion of the pass examination system, and perhaps before next 
June it may be able to produce its report. In any recommen- 
dations it may make, two considerations ought not to be lost 
sight of; a much higher standard of attainment both in 
quantity and quality than is at present required should be 
demanded, and by granting a large option in the choice of 
obligatory subjects, due provision should be made for the 
varieties of intellect and disposition which are to be found 
among passmen as well as classmen; so that no man should 
be able to say that he could not work because there was 
nothing to work at for which he had any taste or inclination. 
It is in these respects that the deficiencies of the Cambridge 
ordinary degree are most glaring, and its inferiority to the 
Oxford system so manifest ; though even at Oxford as far as 
can be judged by an outsider, improvements are not entirely 
uncalled for. In another direction, though perhaps a minor 
one, the University has abandoned its old paths, and entered 
more definitely on its work as one of the great educators of 
the nation. A Syndicate was appointed to provide for 
and superintend the training, examination and inspection 
of teachers. Under its auspices three courses of lectures 
on education have already been delivered to considerable 
audiences. Mr. R. H. Quicke lectured on the History, Mr. 
J. G. Fitch, one of the Inspectors of Schools, on the Practice, 
and Mr. James Ward, of Trinity, the well-known psycho- 
logist, on the Theory, of Education. At the end of the year 
an examination in the subjects lectured on was held, at which 
several teachers, University graduates and others, passed and 
received certificates of competence. The same plan will be 
carried out in the coming year, and Rev. Evan Daniel, of 
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Battersea Training College, has been engaged to deliver a 
course of lectures, as also Mr. Ward. This movement will no 
doubt have a considerable influence on the higher teaching of 
the country, which at present is left to itself in the most 
haphazard fashion, young graduates being compelled to learn 
their trade while they are pursuing it, to the evident discomfort 
both of their pupils and themselves. If, however, the scheme 
should prosper, as its promoters anticipate, this reproach will 
be in great part removed, and the University will be able to 
send forth not only scholars, but teachers themselves taught 
how to instruct the rising generation. Cambridge during the 
past Long Vacation has had its quiet work somewhat inter- 
rupted by the visit of the British Medical Association, who chose 
this as the place for their annual meeting. The University 
returned the compliment by conferring at a special congrega- 
tion the honorary degree of LL.D. on eleven of the most 
distinguished doctors among them, including Dr. Brown- 
Sequard, of Paris, Sir William Jenner, Sir William Gull, Dr. 
Simon, and Dr. Andrew Wood. They were all presented to 
the Vice-Chancellor by the Public Orator in an appropriate 
Latin speech. The award of the Cobden Prize for an essay 
on Political Economy was also made known about the same 
time, when Messrs. A. Caldecott, B.A. of St. John’s, and 
J. S. Nicholson, B.A. of Trinity, were declared equal; the 
prize is awarded every three years, and the first time was 
gained by Mr. Nicholson, who has again obtained it. 


Trinity CoLiecr, Dustin. 


TuE retirement of Dr. Toleken has brought about the results 
I predicted in my last. Mr. Galbraith was co-opted to the 
Board; Dr. Stubbs became Junior Bursar; and Dr. Ingram 
accepted one of the Senior Tutorships. Mr. Tyrrell was unani- 
mously elected to the Regius Professorship of Greek, which 
was vacated by Dr. Ingram ; and Mr. Palmer succeeded to the 
Latin Chair. It was supposed fora moment that Mr. Mahaffy 
was going to offer himself for the Greek Chair; but he 
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abstained, and I am not alone in thinking that he acted wisely 
in abstaining. His prudence did not go without reward. The 
suppression of the chair held by Dr. Brady enabled the 
board to increase the endowment of the Chair of Ancient 
History, and to relieve Professor Mahaffy from his Divinity 
Lectureship, which he did not care to retain. In this way 
things have been “made pleasant all round,” and what is 
still more important the maximum of efficiency has been 
secured. No one can doubt that Mr. Tyrrell and Mr. Palmer 
are the right men in the right places for the Greek and Latin 
Chairs; and Mr. Mahaffy has unquestionably won his spurs in 
the domain of Ancient History. 

The Intermediate Examinations began on the 30th June, 
and the papers are now all in the Examiners’ hands. Con- 
trary to my expectation, this year was a heavier year than 
1879. I had supposed that a good many students would be 
deterred from coming up by learning in last year’s trial how 
difficult were the tests. But it was not so. The number of 
boys was greater by about 1000, and I forget what was the 
excess in girl candidates, but they were more numerous than 
last year. 

In another particular, however, I was not deceived. The 
illusion of the early days has been somewhat dispelled; the 
flourish of trumpets that ushered in the experiment is now 
begining to turn into a chorus of cat-calls. Metaphor apart, 
there has been a tendency to utter complaints, chiefly in the 
form of anonymous letters to newspapers, which I venture to 
think is anything but creditable to the Irish public. The 
signal for this was given by an unlucky blunder in the 
Board’s office. One of the packages of Latin question papers 
sent to one of the Dublin Centres, contained morning and 
evening questions mixed. The Superintendent carelessly dealt 
out the papers without looking at them. The error was dis- 
covered when the books of answers began to be given in; and of 
course the whole of that centre had to undergo a supplemental 
examination. The moment this became known, complaints 
began to pour in, affecting not only the matter immediately in 
hid but the whole management of the whole examination. 
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Every Dublin newspaper teemed with letters, nearly all pseu- 
donymous, charging the superintendents with neglect and 
incompetence, and the boys with “cogging and cribbing.” It 
is remarkable, though not unaccountable, that no such charges 
were brought against girls. Of course the Board offered to 
investigate any authenticated accusation; but they could not 
take any notice of mere newspaper correspondence. I do not 
know whether any complainant came forward in person to give 
evidence. I have very little doubt that there was a certain 
foundation for the charges of ‘‘cogging” (Irish schoolboy 
slang, I may mention, for copying your neighbour’s papers 
or otherwise getting prompted). ‘“ Cribbing,” or bringing in 
books, ought, of course, to have been impossible. But hardly 
any examination can be insured against “cogging” unless the 
candidates are contending for a definite set of prizes, and each 
one knows that by prompting he is injuring his own chance. 
It is not the class men who prompt or cog, but the pass men 
(to speak after university fashion). Wherever there are candi- 
dates whose only object is to get through, they will communi- 
cate, and they can no more be hindered by the vigilance of a 
superintendent than convicts under the silent system by the 
vigilance of a warder. It is a bore for examiners, but it does 
not do very much harm in the long run. 

Poor Dr. Brady is dreadfully exercised by all this. He has 
been working with all his heart and soul to make the examina- 
tion a success, and all these attacks are very bitter to him. 
They are for the most part utterly unjust, and if they were 
ever so well founded they are no fault of his; but that is poor 
comfort after all. 

The Royal University of Ireland (such is the high-sounding 
title of Earl Cairns’ bantling), has got its Senate. The list of 
names is imposing, but it remains to be seen how many of the 
Senators will really take part in the work. The institution is 
otherwise rather at a dead lock. There is no money until 
they prepare a scheme; and they cannot prepare a scheme 
until they know what money they can obtain. For instance, 
who is to pay the examiners, and how much are they to get? 
This question can only be answered when the finance ques- 
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tion is settled; and matters are still further complicated in 
this wise. Where are they to get examiners? Rightly or 
wrongly it is assumed that Dublin University officials would 
be hostile to the scheme; and it is objected that Queen’s 
College professors would have their own pupils to examine 
at the Royal University examinations, and this would give 
an unfair advantage to Queen’s College students over the 
students of other affiliated colleges. It would cost too much 
to import men from England; the “Catholic” university is 
hardly strong enough to supply a good staff; and in short 
it seems by no means easy to meet the probable require- 
ments. As yet, however, the new Senate has made no sign 
of any intention to appoint any one. Most likely the money 
difficulty lies at the threshold of the whole affair. 

The long vacation is a simple excuse so far for inaction in 
this and many other matters. 
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Mary Anerley: a Yorkshire Tale. By R. D. Buackmors. 
Author of “ Alice Lorraine,” &c., &c. In 3 vols. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington, 1880. 

There is ever a good time coming when one of Mr. Black- 
more’s novels nears completion, and expectation incurs small 
blame for being on tiptoe when he announces three volumes 
which we mentally class with the idyllic Sussex drama of 
Lorraine. We have fancied in some of his later novels—not 
at all a falling off in the author’s freshness, variety, power, or 
humour—but a lack of full and staunch appreciation in a way- 
ward public. But it may be forgiven on this occasion for under- 
valuing “ Cripps the Carrier,” and awarding grudged praise 
to “‘ Erema,” on the set-off of its handsome and uniform meed 
of approval to “ Mary Anerley,” which, after having nearly 
run the cycle of numbers in Fraser appears (in three-volume 
fashion) in the neat print and plain tasteful covers of Sampson 
Low and Co., and welcomes readers to a quarter of the British 
field not hitherto trod by Mr. Blackmore in fiction ; to a series 
of characters, many of them strikingly original, and all certain 
to win favour by reason of desert in one merit or another. 
The scene is laid for the most part between the North and East 
Ridings of Yorkshire, between Scargate Hall and the Tees in 
the North Riding, and the coast line of Filey Point, Flam- 
borough Head, and Bridlington and its quay in the east, and 
introduces us by turns to a wild and headstrong stock of York- 
shire squires of the old school, Yordas by name, and a typical 
race of hearty, fine-spirited yeomen, whose dialect, generosity, 
and plain-sailing homely virtues have done as much to keep old 
England in its undiminished place, as all the tricks of diplo- 
macy and all the shifts and changes of politics. Add to these 
two chief materials of “dramatis persone,” the somewhat 
amphibious contingent of smugglers and coastguard with 
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which the novel is largely leavened, and certainly indebted for 
its hero and a good part of its mystery, the cleverly drawn 
characters of Lawyer Jellicorse, of Middleton in Teesdale, 
Factor Mordacks, of York, Dr. Upround, familiarly known as 
Parson Upanddown, but in full style D.D.,J.P., and Rector of 
Flamborough ; and the reader will hold the threads by which 
hang the chapters of a story which never flags from first to 
last, dearly though Mr. Blackmore loves ever to tarry upon a 
delineation of character which he enjoys, and much though he 
delights to spice his descriptions and touches of character with 
covert reminiscences of classical poetry, of which no novelist of 
the day has a more unforced demand. “Mary Anerley,’’ to be 
appreciated, should be read deliberately and without skipping. 
Those who handle the volumes otherwise deceive themselves, 
and forego the enjoyment they might have otherwise secured ; 
but it must suffice for us to put before our readers a mere 
sketch of the most prominent characters and adventures, 
urging them the while to use this only in default of a much 
better and less perfunctory acquaintance. At the time, then, 
of the story’s opening, it has just dawned on Lawyer Jellicorse 
that the present holders of Scargate Hall, Philippa Yordas, 
spinster, and Eliza Carnaby, widow, in whose favour Philip 
Yordas, the turbulent squire, who was ‘‘ hanged, not drowned,” 
at the Seven Corpse Ford over the Tees in 1777, had disin- 
herited his son Duncan, had no claim to the hall and the chief 
of the property until it could be shown their brother was dead 
without heirs or assignment ; and this because Philip Yordas 
had only a life interest and no devising power. Duncan had 
sailed for India at his father’s death. The ladies had held 
possession, with little inquiry about his fortunes; but now 
concurrently with this discovery of a screw loose in the ladies’ 
title, springs up a rumour of Sir Duncan’s imminent return 
from India, a rich civil servant, and a widower (with a rumour 
of issue, and desires to enjoy his own again). Of the two 
present holders of Scargate Hall, Phillippa Y ordas is the stronger 
and more resolved; her sister Carnaby being weak and timid far 
beyond the wont of even a female Y ordas, and weighted also pre- 
judicially by the care of an only son, Lancelot Yordas Carnaby, 
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a lad of some spirit, but even more selfishness, whom she 
humoured and spoilt to the top of her bent. What with the 
vents afforded to this boy’s sense of mischief by Jordas the 
dogman—a name of office at Scargate tantamount to keeper, 
ranger, bailiff, elsewhere, and always held by one who would 
have been a Yordas, had he been legitimate—and by Mr. 
Welldrum, the butler, and his own desultory endeavours in 
pursuit of adventure, the annals of Scargate Hall required, in 
the epoch of the story, exchanging at times for the snug and 
small but well-reputed property of Anerley Farm. This was 
some ninety miles “for a homing pigeon ” from Yordas Hall, a 
holding the good lands of which have passed from father to 
son, without even a will to disturb them, save at rare intervals 
to the present owner, Stephen Anerley, a well-to-do York- 
shire farmer of the old school, just turned fifty-two; a kind, 
gentle, slow, but sure man, with a wife solid and well-fitted to 
him, notable and helpful, and omnipotent indoors, and three 
children, an eldest son, Willie, who was his mother’s favourite, 
but who, without doing nothing, never succeeded in doing 
anything ; a younger son, Jack, whom his mother’s preference 
of Willie had driven to sea; and Mary Anerley, the heroine, a 
winsome maiden with a strong will, a brave heart, a full- 
grown, comely, sweet, and graceful damsel. To this pretty 
heroine uprises a gallant and mysterious, but somewhat illicit 
hero in a bold smuggler, or, as the euphemism of the Ridings 
termed him, “ free-trader,” a foundling washed ashore on St. 
Swithin’s Day, 1782, at the north landing cove of Flam- 
borough Head, and by the consent of Dr. Upround, the 
Solomon of the parish, adjudged for nurture and adoption to 
Robin Cockraft and his wife Joan, worthy fisherfolk of kin 
to Mrs. Anerley. The lad’s name was called Robin from his 
fosterfather, and, when as with certain classical heroes, the 
lack of a surname wrought annoyance and heart-burning, his 
name is called Lythe from his predominating characteristic of 
nimbleness, developed rather by his brilliant outwitting 
and over-reaching of the revenue officers than by any addi- 
tion to his foster father’s hereditary tradition of fishing. About 
this boy, whom certain indications marked for no common 
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child, the Flamborough gossip remembered much that in after 
time assisted in tracing his mystery, chiefly his asseveration 
“ Izurensabe,” which the parish thought must be a clue to his 
name, in the hands of so great a linguist as Doctor Upround, 
though it failed at the time to lead the Dr. into a French 
dialogue which he would have lacked the wherewithal to 
pursue. We should rejoice did our limits allow a portrait of 
genial ‘Dr. Upanddown,” or of Captain Carroway, of the coast- 
guard, the one the true friend, the other the sworn foe of our 
bold smuggler. But it is more apropos, in our short space, to 
tell that how in early August, when, one fine morning, charm- 
ing Mary rode her pony to the shore of the Dane’s dyke to 
catch a dish of shrimps for her father’s breakfast, her fishing 
had to give place to sheltering a handsome young fugitive 
from pitiless volleys of musketry. Mary’s quick wit devised 
how to find a hiding place for the runaway in the side issues 
of the dyke, and, thanks to a brown skirt drawn over him, 
subtle misleading of the pursuers, bamboozling of Carroway, 
and exaggerated mismanagement of her pony, secured the 
escape of no less a prize than the Robin Lythe, for whom a 
reward was offered of 100/., dead or alive. The sole gain, 
pro hac vice, of the pursuit was to the coastguard officer a 
cozy breakfast at Anerley Farm, and the sowing a suspicion in 
Mr. Anerley’s breast that something on Mary Anerley’s part 
had tended to Robin’s escape; whilst to Mary herself, the 
interview with the gay and gallant smuggler is an adieu to 
peace of mind and fancy-freedom, in that she has entangled 
herself (not unwillingly perhaps) in a promise to hunt for a 
fellow ring to that in one of his ears, which the coastguard 
men have shot off. It needs scarce be said that the girl finds 
the trinket, indulges in love’s casuistries about keeping her 
secret, and compounding with conscience, when her wayward 


brother, Willie, leaves her abruptly at a certain point, where 
she most needed an escort to the rendezvous, arranges another 
interview with her bold smuggler in Bempton Laite, who 
makes the most of it, receives his ring, kisses pretty Mary’s 
hand, and vanishes.into thin air with as much suddenness as 


had marked his dashing on her sight. 
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As the course of true love never can run smooth, “ needs 
must” Mary’s growing penchant for the smuggler find 
domestic hindrance in Stephen Anerley’s distrust of her pre- 
occupied manner, and wide-awake Mrs. Anerley’s suspicions. 
She is taken to task by the latter, and confesses to two clan- 
destine interviews with the great “freetrader,”’ the result of 
which is her being sent for change of air to her uncle Popple- 
well, a retired tanner, living with his wife, a snug and com- 
fortable pair, at Byrsa Cottage, a few miles the other side of 
Filey. But this is simply an illustration of “ out of the frying- 
pan.” Here, as at Flamborough, was rife the rumour of Robin 
Lythe’s bet with the Mayor of Scarborough, that before the 
new moon he would land on the Yorkshire coast, without firing 
pistol or drawing steel, free goods to the value of 2000/., and 
carry them inland safely. As was likely, the vigilance of the 
Inland Revenue was quickened; but, as usual, showed itself 
for the most part in ebullitions of mistaken energy. Lieu- 
tenant Carroway and his disaffected subordinate Cadman haul 
before Dr. Upround the supposed Robert Lythe, as to whose 
identity no one could form a better judgment; but the captain 
turns out to be only a poor Frenchman, whom the colliers 
know to be no Robin, though Cadman deems it proof positive 
that he is, because he is always “ going on about imports” 
(251). For bringing his chief into ridicule by this flash in 
the pan, Cadman incurs Carroway’s rebuke and a shaking 
which, fortunately, does him no greater harm than an unpre- 
meditated tumble over a cliff, though it foments the ill-condi- 
tioned sub’s discontent, and gives him a grievance to nurse, 
ot which Mrs. Carroway, the striving and full-quivered wife of 
the coast guard officer, is well aware. In the latter pages of 
the 16th chapter of Vol. I., we get a minute survey of the 
three caves of the North Landing Cave, which those should read 
with attention who wish to be posted up in this veracious 
history, in the explorations of Carroway and his men with a 
view to the proposed landing of the contraband goods. 

It is at this point that another character appears on the 
scene, in Master Geoffrey Mordacks, of York, general factor 
and land agent, a model for the “ delicate investigator ” type 
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in fiction, for delineating which with all tenacity of purpose 
Mr. Blackmore is entitled to high praise of originality. His 
Roman nose and supposed Roman ancestry, his seat on horse- 
back combining the soldier with the decision of a taxgatherer, 
his acute insight into the commissariat department, and his 
keen wit in discerning when to be lavish and when chary with 
beer, spirits, or silver, bespeak him the investigator of some 
complicated inquiry, and inspire in the reader a hope that the 
clue to the mystery of the foundling hero may be susceptible 
of solution. Meanwhile our pretty Mary is getting herself 
overtaken by the tides along with her pony, Lord Keppell, 
in the awkward and rugged snare of Goyle or Basin Bay, near 
Byrsa Cottage, and not rescued thence until, just as she shuts 
her eyes to all the rest of it, having left her pony to his fate, 
she heard a shout and a splash and found herself in the arms 
of Robin Lythe, who helps her to save herself by climbing 
the cliff, and with the aid of his men and a crane lifts Lord 
Keppell also into a place of safety. 

The mysterious Mordacks meanwhile has been working so 
many clues by offering a reward for the match to an oblate 
spheroid of bright gold, the fellow to Robin’s earring; by 
catechising a certain queer old seaman, yclept ‘“‘ Monument 
Joe,” whose feet had been carried off by a cannon ball, and 
who drew alms at an old tower, used as a signal station, 
“upon his stumps,” with reference to a ship lost off Flam- 
borough some nineteen or twenty years ago; by visiting Dr. 
Upround, and other tokens of a connected inquiry; and 
another tale has been circulated so coincidentally by one Jock 
of the Smithies, a returned Indian, who wants to marry an 
old servant of the Yordas ladies, and to get the lease of a farm 
at Scargate; that old Jellicorse and Mesdames Philippa and 
Eliza become anxious as to the security of the inheritance, 
which has been hitherto undisturbed, albeit Master Launce- 
lot’s goings on proceed on a noble indifference to such things, 
and consist chiefly in billing and cooing with a certain Insie, 
a tenant’s daughter, whose father is a strange recluse, paying 
little rent, and rather tolerated than valued. Jock of the 
Smithies and this man are, it appears, both friends of Sir 
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Duncan Yordas, now a wealthy civil servant, who has come 
home to see if he can trace the mystery of his wife and 
children’s loss in the ship Golconda of Calcutta; and by 
gradual stages it looms upon us that the famous smuggler 
must be no other than the long-lost son of Sir Duncan, whom 
there is no fear of his declining to acknowledge, if all that 
is against him is only a little contrabandism. Mr. Mordacks’ 
researches, by means of Monument Joe and his son Bob 
(whose son’s singing voice comes, they tell him, from the 
timber of his leg, the same as an old Cremoney; he, too, 
was wooden-legged), elicit a confession from one Rickon 
Gould of having scuttled the Golconda bound for Leith, and 
so supply an important link in the chain of evidence; and 
meanwhile he is so busy in prosecuting the remainder of his 
investigation that there seems a fair prospect that all will turn 
out well. And now Anerley Farm lacks for her father the 
apple of his eye—his Mary; he nurses a covert grievance in 
the thought that Popplewell had made Byrsa Cottage more 
welcome to her than Anerley Farm, from which Robin is 
interdicted, especially since Carroway’s narrow escape of 
catching his “bird” at another love passage in the tanner’s 
domain, owing to her shelter; and as this state of estrange- 
ment is very distasteful to the father and daughter, who are 
now together again at Anerley, we may venture to be eaves- 
droppers at the very pretty dialogue where Mary breaks in 
upon the good father’s soliloquy in the Jobian train of thought. 
‘* All these things are against me. What is the good of all 
this,’ he muttered, “‘ when my little lassie is gone away as if 
she had no father?” ‘Father, I am not gone away. Oh 
father, I never will go away if you will love me as you did.” 
Mary stood in the arch of trimmed yewtree, almost within 
reach of her father’s arms, and though it was dark he knew 
her face as if the sun was on it. “ Dearie, sit down here,” 
he said, “ there used to be room for you and me without two 
chairs when you was my child.” ‘Father, I am still your 
child,”? she answered softly, sitting by him. “ Were you 
looking for me just now? Say it was me you were looking 
for,’ ‘There is such a lot of rogues to look for; they skulk 
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about so, and they fire the stacks.” ‘ Now, father, you never 
could tell a fib,” she answered, sidling closer up, and pre- 
paring for his repentance. “I said that I was looking for a 
rogue, if the cap fits.” Here he smiled as much as to say. 
**T had you there ;”’ and then, without meaning it, by simple 
force of habit he did a thing equal to utter surrender. He 
stroked his chin, as he always used to do when going to kiss 
Mary, that the bristles might lie down for her. Pretty Mary 
of course has her way, but, forall that, is indisposed to believe 
that Bob Lythe is of heaven’s sending without a voice from the 
belly of a fish; and, in point of fact, an armada of invasion 
was just gathering round Flamborough and Filey, fraught 
with serious consequences to Robin and Mary, to say 
nothing of the coastguard officer Carroway, and his numerous 
belongings. 

Of this free-trading armada and the gallant resistance 
thereto, in which, failing the often-disappointed Carroway’s 
best endeavours, the commanders of two revenue cruisers, 
Commanders Nettlebones and Donovan, are associated, space 
forbids us to say more than that it is a prose epic of adventure 
exhibiting the author’s powers of nautical description, and 
evincing his familiarity with the fields of ocean as well as 
orchards and broad acres of corn land. The smuggler’s crew 
consists of a schooner, a ketch, and a bilander. As expected, 
it is foggy weather for the great emprise, though it begins to 
lift towards the evening when the three cruisers see each other, 
and sight an approaching sail, the bilander, a queer-rigged 
Dutch-built craft, capable, in Nettlebones’s judgment, of 
running down all the cruisers. She takes the lead, salutes 
the royal cutters, and signalling them to follow her, aims at 
running in where they cannot follow. Nettlebones seeing 
this, and the shore becoming crowded with gathering figures, 
tries to land round the point and nab him. The bilander, 
disabled, is run aground, and admirably directed by Brown, 
of Grimsby, affords an abundance of chaff and fun to the 
shoresmen before the nature of the cargo is ascertained, and 
the ship goes to pieces. The scene, in which Brown chaffs 
Commander Nettlebones and entraps Donovan, the fine judge 
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of spirits, into swallowing a copious dose of water “as a” 
bubbleth up out of what they call the “‘ spawses,” is inimitably 
rich. To this broad comedy, however, the sequel is a tragedy. 
On the night of the smuggler’s boarding the centre with a 
dummy cargo, and running the real stuff in safely far on each 
side, Lythe is determined to make his landing with his cargo 
on Bridlington sands, that his last exploit may be his most 
daring. After this adventure he had promised Mary to 
become an honest man, join the Royal navy, and take 
service under Nelson. While Carroway and his men are 
having a parting glass at the Ship Inn, Filey, in comes an 
eight-year-old hero of his own blood: little Tommy Carro- 
way comes upon them all the way from home to bring him 
news that Robin Lythe has made his landfall on Bridlington 
sands, opposite Carroway’s door. The rendezvous is to be the 
Dovecot, not the Kirk Cave nor Lythe’s hole, and here the 
lieutenant, having taken the tiller of the jolly boat, surprises 
the smugglers in the mid-stowing-away of their cargo by 
a summons to surrender in the King’s name. Robin’s counter- 
charge to his men is, “‘ In the name of the Devil splash,” and 
whilst their splashing fills and obscures all vision in the cave, 
a shot from the rear of the jolly boat hushes the oaths of 
conflict, and quells the boiling wrath of poor Carroway for 
ever. A petty officer has to take his place on the emergency ; 
the smugglers, outmastered, have to surrender at discretion, 
but, on inquiry, Robin Lythe is not amongst them ; and this, as 
well as Mrs. Carroway’s testimony that she was certain the 
shot was not his, and that he had visited her on the night of 
the murder, morally, if not legally, acquit the gallant Robin, 
who, after one more secret visit to Mary, ere he leaves the 
country, secures her fealty, and places himself, unwitting of 
Mordacks and Sir Duncan, across seas from himself and his 
real and long-lost father. 

But we must make short work of the residue of this en- 
grossing novel. Gallant Mary Anerley refuses to take on at 
Robin’s self-banishment, cherishing the conviction that he 
will earn himself an honourable name, and fight his way to 
glory in the service of his king. Factor Mordacks, though 
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unable to fulfil to the letter the production of Sir Duncan 
Yordas’s son and heir, places in Dr. Upround’s hands the 
identity of Sir Duncan’s eldest born, Wilton Bart Yordas, 
with the child whose answer to the query as to his name 
Izunsabe is shown to have meant, “I’m young Sahib,” in 
childish Hindoostanee, and is satisfied that his task will be 
complete, if he can ever bring home to the suspected Cadman 
the death of Carroway, falsely imputed to Robin Lythe. By 
the pious fraud that he is the victualling agent of the Admi- 
ralty Mordacks gently leads round poor Mrs. Carroway’s mind 
from aberration to sanity, so that she becomes capable of giving 
essential evidence as to one of the muskets in the jolly-boat 
which never came back from the Dovecot. Mrs. Carroway 
knew from cleaning the lot, that the one which was called 
“ Cadman’s gun” had a very curious tangle of veins behind 
the trigger, and this Mordacks elicits as hé undertakes the 
office of amateur relieving officer and physician to the almost 
starved children of the late captain of the coastguard. By 
the aid of “ Nicholas, the fish,” a diver called in by Mordacks 
to examine the depths of the Dovecot cavern, and nowhere 
else mentioned in this “ verisimillima historia,” another scene 
is arranged in the cavern, whither are convened Carroway’s 
exact boat’s crew, under command of Commander Hardlock, 
while Monument Joe and his son Bob, Mr. Mordacks and 
others with allotted parts await Nicholas’s fathoming of the 
depths, and in the discovery of the missing gun, Cadman’s 
‘‘sin finding him out.” Despite his attempt to cheat the hang- 
man by a dive, he soon found that Nicholas also could play at 
that game, and paid the penalty of his chief’s murder after the 
next assize. This, of course is the real climax of the story, 
as it simplifies Mary’s prospects by clearing Robin’s fame, 
now so advanced by his gallant service with Nelson as to be 
rapidly making him almost too good to be a Yordas. One 
later episode is the astuteness with which Sir Duncan’s 
prompt acting on a hint or admission from Mr. Jellicorse, 
saves from drowning, as well as from felony the sister who, 
had he not caught her on the brink of the Scarfe, would have 
destroyed the parchment which was the sole evidence of his 
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right to Scargate and the Yorkshire property. The brother 
in truth was too good for his kin, and in his conviction of this, 
and of his inevitable unsettling of his sisters, should he sub- 
stantiate his claim, himself consigns the document to a gulf of 
Lethe, gets Pet. (Mrs. Carnaby’s heir) a commission, and the 
more willingly quits all claim to present possession of Scar- 
gate, as he is bent on proposing to Janetta Upround, and 
loth that she should marry him for his landed estate. His 
chief fault appears to us that he never really was quite recon- 
ciled to Robin, even when proved innocent, because he had 
run away from justice. But all comes right at last. When 
Trafalgar has been won by Nelson’s loss, and a good deal 
(as the novelist hints), by the staunch hand to hand bravery 
of Robin Lythe and fifty Englishmen more, then, we wot, 
there was no more demur at Anerley Farm either to letting 
one of their cottages to Pet. Carnaby and his bride for honey- 
mooning, or to a warm reception of Robin Lythe, who still 
loved to be so styled, in spite of his altered courses and pro- 
spects, and Mary found all her faults condoned, and fates 
propitious, so that, as “ Mary Anerley” ends, “when the 
war was over, Captain Lythe came home, and trained his 
children in the ways in which he should have walked, and the 
duties which they should do and pay.” We commend to 
those, who have the good taste to love a novel of the whole- 
some, manly, thoroughly English type, the never-failing, un- 
faltering interest and variety of Mary Anerley. J. D. 


Monsieur Guizot in Private Life. By his Daughter, Mapame 
pe Wirt, translated by M. C. M. Simpson. Hurst and 
Blackett. 1880. 

It is hardly possible to separate M. Guizot, the minister of 
France when constitutional monarchy was on its trial, himself 
impeached on the eve of the overthrow of that monarchy, from 
M. Guizot whose private life is here told by that daughter to 
whom he deplored as “ a sad blow” (p. 198), his appointment 
as ambassador to England. Of course the private life of 
M. Guizot is still the life of one whose political life has made 
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history ; though of one who accepted his highest appointment 
as in submission to a fate; ‘‘ How could you take such a 
burden?” cried Madame Guizot. ‘I thought it my duty ” 
(p. 229). The life, indeed, of one who for eighty-seven event- 
ful years—from 1787 to 1874—filled the place which was the 
lot of M. Guizot, must be of high interest. His position, too, 
in the world of letters, as well as politics, adds another and a 
different charm to this book ; his literary associates were more 
among his friends, and enter more into his private life than 
those connected with him in public affairs. Thus side by side 
with his family life, both high political matters and literary 
subjects naturally come forward in this memoir. Excellently 
well written, and admirably translated, it is a book of great 
value. Without appearing to defend her father, or even to 
correct misapprehensions about him, Mme. de Witt has inci- 
dentally done much towards it. That Guizot was a man of 
high rectitude, and of austere morals, must always be 
admitted ; and that he never enriched himself, though his 
administration permitted it to others. But it must also be 
acknowledged that he was generally considered to be stiff, 
cold, if not disagreeable in manner, obdurate to a degree, 
and one sided; such is the English estimate of M. Guizot, 
the Minister, an estimate we apprehend, which rather exaspe- 
rated even his fellow Orleanists. Both in England and in 
France he was at once unpopular and received with respect. 
This volume is opportune to soften that harshness of opinion. 
He was one who found life worth living; and amidst sharp 
sorrows and keen disappointments, he owed the beautiful 
corrections of his natural character, and its softening, mainly 
to that cultivation of the affections which, in the curious 
anecdote at page 33, he set forth before Prince Talleyrand, to 
the surprise of that corrupt old diplomatist. His political 
vicissitudes make this private life of M. Guizot part of history ; 
his literary and social occupations, his domestic happiness, 
and his religious faith—he was of one of the old French Protes- 
tant families—al] make up a beautiful and edifying biography 
which rivets attention, even if it had not been that of the 
official leader of the French monarchy under the Orleans 
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dynasty. Much light, too, is here continually thrown inci- 
dentally, on passages of current history—e.g., M. Guizot 
defending and pleading for the temporal power of the Pope, 
was always a puzzle. ‘‘I cannot think how reasonable people 
do not know that a Pope without territory is one of the most 
dangerous of beings; a kite without a heavy tail is likely to 
give frightful blows on the head” (page 321) ; here the open- 
ness Of familiar talk is an explanation of the puzzle. The 
book will soon be in the hands of all readers; we can safely 
promise them great enjoyment from it, as well as much 
instruction on many subjects of current political and literary 
history. Asa memoir it is most judicious; equally in what 
has been withheld as in what has been chosen. His early life 
for instance is told, but without petty details which so often 
mar a memoir undertaken by loving hands. The temptation 
to “anecdote” has been restrained, though the two adven- 
tures at Windsor Castle, p. 217, show how much was avail- 
able for the purpose. 


The Cradle Land of Artsand Creeds. By Cuarizs J. Stone, 
Barrister, Advocate High Courts, Bombay. Sampson Low. 
1880. 

We could almost have supposed this to be the work of 
some much educated and highly erudite Anglo-Hindoo. It is 
saturated with quotation. Singularly multifarious and exu- 
berant in its bearing, it is discursive and diffuse to a fault; 
following out some point, for instance, of some subject, through 
the hundred and one analogous subjects, and points of subjects, 
it suggests as comment or illustration. Of course, inevitably 
it is scrappy and disjointed. Nevertheless it is a big volume, 
which gathers together a great mass of material that might be 
useful with a little more methodical arrangement, or if an index 
enabled it to be made use of. Metempsychosis seems the 
chief creed of the writer ; his philosophy as well as his faith ; 
his solution of all the problems of existence ; his key to exist- 
ence itself. ‘‘ Metempsychosis accounts for the phenomena of 
genius, tastes, and predilections ; it is the reasonable explana- 
tion of past, present, and future life.” (P. 419.) 
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We have spoken of the reach of recondite matters strung 
together in this book ; their value is, however, rather impaired 
by the singular style of the writer, which offers another resem- 
blance to that of our Bengalee fellow subjects who have mas- 
tered the mysteries of English composition. Such sentences as 
this exemplifies what we mean: ‘‘ The Golden Key which unlocked 
the entrance to the progress in civilisation of the human race, 
which opened the way to fields which afforded a capacity to 
expansion through all but the most sunburnt and rainless or 
icebound and sunless regions of the earth, was the discovery 
and apprehension of man’s capacities to produce at pleasure 
fire upon earth.” (P. 893.) Or such again as this at p. 312: 
*‘ Southern India still exhibits in actual use those magnificent, 
marvellously fanciful temples—here may the cradle of infant 
art be more reasonably be supposed to have existed than in 
any other part of the world, because the greater number of 
educational incitements to art efforts were here offered, com- 
bined with climatic inducements to improve upon the shelter 


afforded by Nature.” We think it quite likely this work may 
be popular among the young native students of Bombay and 
Bengal, who take kindly to English prose writing, and prac- 
tise it themselves. 


A Study of Shelley. By Joun Topuunrzr. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 

Mr. Todhunter remarks in his preface that his object has 
been to write a book for the general public, who know as yet 
surprisingly little of Shelley. In doing this so appreciatively, 
and yet so simply, he has really conferred a kindness on the 
mass of ordinary readers, one which it is to be hoped they will 
appreciate. Only a small proportion of the really educated 
readers of poetry thoroughly appreciate Shelley ; and perhaps 
they would be the first to allow that they do not fully under- 
stand him. But, whether or no he is always intelligible, 
there is refreshment and exhilaration in the very atmosphere 
of that pure, brilliant intellect. The many readers who love 
the lyric beauty of “ The Skylark,” yet confess themselves a 
little discouraged by the sheer stature of ‘“‘ Prometheus Un- 
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bound,” do but need an intelligent guide, a helping hand, and 
the giant whose approach seemed dreadful, becomes most 
lovable. There is something which raises us above our 
humanity in the sweeping strength of that glorious poem ; it 
inspires and strengthens the soul, even though the thoughts 
are sometimes so remote that one can but lean out towards 
them, and sigh that still they elude one’s touch. Shelley’s 
thought-life exists just beyond where that of ordinary men 
can reach; the bird of his soul has wide wings and a long 
flight, and it is not always possible to follow where it leads. 
From the splendid sphere of consciousness where he found his 
own strength, and saw something of truth, he spoke, and with 
swift words, but did not always pause to change the key of his 
music so as to bring it within the intelligence of our ears. If 
it is hardly possible to do more than cling to a dim sense of 
what is meant in the marvellous love cry of Prometheus to 
Asia, “ Life of Life!” yet its very remoteness leaves a whole- 
some consciousness that even for the fettered human spirit 
there are far reaches of existence seldom traversed or touched. 
And the actual story or argument of “ Prometheus Unbound ” 
has so pure and stately a truth for its foundation that he who 
acts as interpreter and leads the timid reader amid its magic 
mazes does good service to his kind. The article upon the 
**Cenci ” is also very useful as well as very agreeable reading. 
There is the gentleness of true appreciation throughout the 
book, without the blind uncritical adoration of some who fall 
down and worship. The spirit of Shelley which, if it could be 
heard in our midst, might sometimes surely pray for peace and 
a little decent silence of biographers, critics, and admirers, 
suffers nothing from Mr. Todhunter’s “Study.” A critic is 
kind who points out the real weaknesses of his subject, and 
it will be a help and not a hindrance to many readers to find 
that they are not expected to accept childish improbabilities of 
plot and incident as indicative of the greatness of the poet. 
Shelley was very young, though a giant; and it is easier to 
follow him into the perilous paths where he knew his way so 
well, if one remembers that he had but little time or oppor- 
tunity for experience in the matter-of-fact plane of life. Asa 
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great poet Shelley is revered and loved; but he still needs 
some interpreters to make him known as the great moral 
teacher, the seer of truth, the prophet of the soul. 

It may perhaps be considered a doubtful question whether 
any good purpose is served in the endeavour to interpret such 
a poemas “ Epipsychidion” to the popular mind. Certainly 
Mr. Todhunter has been both careful and ingenious in his sur- 
mises as to its meaning; and Shelley exposed himself to as 
much as this by having allowed in a private letter that the 
poem was autobiographic. At the same time he so diligently and 
delicately veiled this strange piece of personal history, that it 
seems a little cruel to tear the veil aside. He himself said, 
“The Epipsychidion is a mystery.” He anxiously wished 
only a hundred copies to be printed, believing that there 
would be no larger number of persons than this capable of 
appreciating the “mystery.” A little unintelligibility is 
refreshing in these realistic days. Must everything be ex- 
plained, even the remoter passions of so remote a poet as 
Shelley? It is perhaps almost as great a matter to regret 
that Shelley should not have lived to pronounce a matured 
prophecy with regard to the social life of the future as that 
his resplendent genius should have been cut off in its ripe- 
ness. He had the very spirit and passion of a pure reformer ; 
he saw truth nakedly, and clung to her ardently amid “ this 
obscure and terrifying gulf.” But he had neither the time 
nor the ripe experience which would have made his words on 
so wide a subject weighty ; and it would be better to let the 
outpourings of a young and passionate spirit stand as they are 
without endeavouring to justify or define “ Shelley’s free-love 
doctrine.” 


Five Weeks in Iceland. By C.A.pr Fonsianque. Richard 
Bentley and Son. 

This is a charming little volume of adventure, written in a 
happy modern style, without gloss or affectation. Such books 
as these are not only amusing; they are of real use, for they 
give the reader a practical idea of what a place is like, which 
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is a very good thing, whether he is ever likely to go there or 
not. Any intending pilgrim to the Holy Land would pro- 
bably learn more of the real pleasures and pains to be expected 
there, from “ A New Pilgrim’s Progress ” than from some more 
imposing books upon the subject. The more stately writers 
forget, when once they are at home again, the agony of riding 
upon sore-backed horses, and the impossibility of being senti- 
mental at the right moment with a surrounding crowd of 
importunate beggars deafening one’s ears. Mark Twain, an 
apostle of the wide-awake school of irreverence, makes his 
story delightfully real by telling it truly. Miss de Fon- 
blanque has a touch of the same quality. She does not think 
it necessary to omit the forlorn details of rough travelling 
which are always delightful to the reader at home, if only to 
make him grateful that he is at home. This is an element in 
volumes of travel which has a peculiar charm. As a good 
ghost story adds a new pleasure to the friendly circle of 
familiar faces amid which it is told, so a book of adventure 
should give, by contrast, a fresh glow to the sea-coal fire on 
the hearth, an added sense of comfort in the close-drawn 
curtains and accustomed arm-chair. The simply-told story of 
that most simple of travellers, the Abbé Huc, imparts this 
delicious sense of contrast to the full; so straightforwardly 
does he narrate his sorrows and sufferings upon the intolerable 
sandy desert that it makes one’s couch doubly soft to read 
his pages. ‘‘ Honesty,” says Leigh Hunt, “is a faculty 
belonging emphatically to the best travellers, ancient and 
modern.” There is the ring of honesty in Miss de 
Fonblanque’s bright little history; her simple manner 
of writing, her straightforward account of disaster or dis- 
appointment place her among that delightful class of writers 
“the best travellers.” There is a touch of Louisa Alcott in 
the spirit of gaiety with which miseries, large or small, are met, 
and the bits of character sketching which brighten the pages. 
The guide who “turns out little better than an idiot” has but 
few words devoted to him, yet he is a very vivid character in 
the scene where the travellers, with his assistance, lose their 
way altogether, and have to sleep in a deserted and dirty shed, 
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As soon as there is something in the way of a roof and a little 
food, Miss De Fonblanque “begins to enjoy the fun” of the 
adventure; and, indeed, her “‘ exuberant spirits” impart a 
flavour of fun to many a forlorn situation. It is to be hoped 
that the bright author of this pleasant volume will find occasion, 
in the future, to tell us some more true travellers’ tales. 





